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For the Philanthropist. 





In the Philanthropist of November 34, I find a reply 
to Boone, and a friendly invitation to farther discussion. 
I accept this invitation, hoping our views of truth may 
be brought to harmonrze, by mutual attempts to enlight- 
en each other. Here let me premise, however, that the 
first communication of Boone was written for the eye of 
the Editor of the Philanthropist, and that no copy was re- 
t.ined, and consequent ly I may say some things which 
were said before, 

The Editor may be correct in his undoubted assump- 
tion that I am biassed by the interest I have in the insti- 
tution of Slavery, My parents were Virginians and 
slave-holders. Indeed,as far back as I know anything of 
my ancestors, this blot—if blot it be—was upon them.— 
Then I say he may be correct in his ready conclusion 
that what Isay should be read with allowance. I am 
only a man, and possess passions and prejudices like oth- 
er men. I. know the human mind is fallible, often 
torturous in its reasonings and conclusions--casily sway- 
ed by circumstances—and starting from false premises 
will hardly ever arrive at right results. How often do we 
meintain opinions with zeal, and labor to convince others 
of error; never dreaming that we are wrong oursclves,until 
a sudden gleam breaks in upon us, to show our own ab- 
surdity and the uncertainty of human reason. We take 
too much for granted—that which best suits our humor 
is true. We take it for granted that we are right and all 
conflicting-opinions of consequence wrong. We do not 
stop to reflect that our postulate—our stand may have 
been all error. ‘he possibility of such a thing is never 
entertained for a moment, but all our energies are bent 
npon the converse position, which is wrong because we 
are right,— or if perchance astumbling block be thrown 
in our way, we take it for granted that it should not stop 
us, and rend it; go round or leap over it we must, We 
do not stop tothink whether it were not best for us to go 





back to our starting point to see if we have not got into 
ihe wrong path, Our minds are easily biassed by preju- 
dice and hardly divested of it. Prejudice is often Jatent in 
the bosom after our best effurts to shake it off May not 
the mind of our friend of the Philanthropist be jaundiced 
toot Hashe no interest in the cause for which he wars? 
But here let me say one thing to him which he seems not 
to know, I declare myself morally and politically oppo- 
I believe it ‘a wrong—a grievous wrong 
T would rejoice with 


sed to slavery. 
both to the slave and the owner.’ 
him to see the last negro in our land start for the land of 
their fathers. I did not set out to defend slavery—I start- 
ted under the conviction that modern abolition was a 
wrong to white and black, and to make this appear to 
others for whom I felt an interest, was my object. 


Now, in the abst ract principle of slavery there is agre- 
ment between the Editor and myself,—we agree that it 
isan evil. But when there is an evil that cannot be re- 
moved, it must be borne,—and if it can be removed it 
ought to be done in the best way. Now, in his attempts 
to remove the evil he has not and does not stop at stum- 
bling blocks—he has rent them or leaped over in his on 
ward zeal—not stopping to think whether it might not 
be possible that he had taken the wrong path. In his 
mind he has started right and all things must give way 
before him. Truth cannot conflict with Truth, and 
therefore every mountain of difficulty that besets his path 
must be torn down and removed, because the demon er- 
rorhas piled itup. ‘The strongest reasoning and most 
stubborn facts must give way an!leid before him, He is 
right—this is the postulate—and he does not weigh those 
reasons and facts with an open mind, but binds all his 
energies to break their force—when, perhaps, if his mind 
had not received its bent, one-half the labor in unbiassed 
examination would have convinced him that he was 
wrong, This is the Editor’s case or mine. 

Now I am willing to admit that abolition has its ori- 
‘gin in the best feelings of our nature,—benevolence, 
love—love to God and love to man—that expansive love 
which would gather all created things under its far-sprea- 
ding wings—that love which is the foundation principle 
ofthe Christian religion. If this be true, it should never 
depart from the precepts of the Bible. The glorious ex- 
ample of the Son of God, blazing refulgent with peace 
2nd good will to men should guide them in all controver- 
sy with their fellow-men, Is there in all his walk and 
conversation an instance of violation of order or of law? 
His disciples were evil entreated but turned not upon 
their persecutors, In all that Volume of Wisdom and _ 
Goodness, obedience to the laws and the rulers is taught 
hy precept and by example. Nor are we left to infer that 
this was on account of the superior excellence of those 
having authority—nor yet of the perfect adaptation of 
those laws to the best interests of God and man. It was 
obedience to those laws and rulers as they were;and what 
they wanted in perfection was to besupplied by the good- 
hess and patient bearing of those who were under them 
“ For rulers are not a terior to good works, but to the 

evil;” “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher pow- 
ers.” We will not amplify on this point. But to apply 
—TLe fundamental law of the land recognizes slavery in 
our midst, and guarantees the rights of the slave-holder 
tothem as property, Now, the question here is not, ‘Is 
this right?’—but, “Is it trae? So long as it remains true 
itis the law, and it is the duty of every good citizen to 
obey the law, “not only for wrath but for conscience’ 
soke,” “rendering unto all their dues,” Is it the law of 
Ohio that every colored person coming within her bor- 
ders shail give bond for his or her good behaviour, and 
that they will not become a charge upon the county or 
township, and that all persons employing such negro be~ 
fore this law has Leen complied with, shall pay a fine?-- 
Then no order-loving and conscientious citizen should 
Violate it. Is it the law of Ohio that ail fugitive slaves 
escaying from service into her territory shall be given vp 
© the person or persons claiming such service? Then 
ie a according to the true intent aud 

aw, It sutely should not be resisted 








sista fugitive slave escaping from his owner, or to harbor 
him after such escape?’ Then love to the colored man 
and sympathy for his wrongs must be strong in those, 
who would peril their all of reputation and family hope in 
his cause, in this violation of human law and divine pre- 
cept and example. And what is the reward? For men 
act from some motive of interest—the smile of God or 
man—the consciousness of doing right, or gain. Can 
you find it in the lids of the bible—in the moral sense of 
the community? Then let him figure it out in the prison 
—or let him send Onesimus home, instructed in atl the 
ways of his duty—“obeying his master according to the 
flesh; not with eye-service as_ men pleasers, but with 


good service as unto Christ.” Now it is vain to say 





You 
may say that honest abolitionists have not done it. Then 
¥ say, come out from among them. 

You say, “Is our friend ofKentucky prepared to as- 
sume this ground? Is he prepared to say that the Refor- 
mers of the Old Testament, and the great Reformer of the 
New, with his followers in all ages, should have halted 
in their work when they looked on the storm of excite- 
ment occasioned by their efforts? Is he prepared to charge 
them with the guilt of the blasphemies and persecutions, 

| and commotions which attended their labors?” By no 

means, But is our friénd of the Philanthropist prepar- 
ed to say that the angel of the Lord is in the burning 
bush? ‘That the Mountain Abolition is trembling under 
the steppings of Jehovah? Who has turned aside to see 
why the bush is not consumed? Or whom has the Almigh- 
ty called upto the top of the-mountain, amid thunders 
and lightning, and smoke, to speak of modern abulition? 

Whom has He called with the voice of the trumpet, to 

build the walls of Jerusalem, and bid them work with 

their swords girded on? My ingenuity fails to offer me a 

proof more convincing of untempered zeal, than this com- 

parison of modern abolition with the life-giving doctrines 
promulsrated by the Son of God, in Galilee. Jehovah 
spoke to the Prophets of Israel! Jcsus Christ of Naza- 





| himself was doing it? 





by conscientious men or women, Is it a felony to as- 


reth spake as never man spake before! Is there any want 
ofevidence here, that this was God’s work, when God 
Because arebellious and wicked 
multitude opposed their Master, does it follow that all 
opinions opposed by the mass of people are true? ‘Then 
Smith, the Mormon, must be a Prophet indeed. You 
speak of indications of the smile of God upon your work 
—what are they and where? I will write here all that 
T have seen offered. It is from the Address of the Wes. 
tern Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Convention, published in 
the Philanthropist, of Noy. Nov, 3d. 

* We regard it as no doubtful indie 
vor towards our enterpris®y tities 









number of us 
from places so remote, Ktensive bad- 
ness of the roads, and 
been permitted to mect a 
liberations for the further . 
which we are called: And, especially, that 

have held our meetings undisturbed fré ay 
this city; where recent experience has bit 
that the oppressed and their advocates, have no 






should 
“day in 

own- 
protec - 
tion (or next tonone) from the fury of violent and un- 
reasonable men, but what they receive from God, in re- 
straining the hearts of the wicked. 






These unequivocal 
tokens of God’s favors make our hearts thrill with jey.— 
They are his pillars of fire and of cloud, to go before 
us,” Now is this the burning bush and quaking moun- 
tain, that the good people cf Cincinnnati did not murder 
you all in Convention assembled! Is there any thing 
extraordinary in the fact, that'fi@ople of the same way of 
thinking should have held a Convention for deliberation 
and prayer? Does God smile upon all Conventions, 
which he permits to meet and disperse witho ut turmoil? 
Now’ these Cincinnatians must be a bloody minded peo- 
ple indeed, when it becomes a special mercy of God, 
that those who go there get away alive? 


I believe some 
slave-holders who go there, hunting fugitive slaves, feel 
somewhat in the same way when they get away. I ask 
again, what have you done in tenor a dozen years to 
better the condition of the blacks or whites? For philan- 
thropy should not confine itself to color. You say 
you have done enough to satisfy you that God favors 
the work. I have seen no exhibit that satisfies me. ‘The 
one just quoted is insufficient. I formerly pointed out 
some of the evils resulting from Abolition—some of 
which you admit, and some you deny, as I think, with- 
out reason or proof, There can be no doubt that you 
have injured the cause of emancipation in Kentucky.— 
This is entirely clear to my mind. Can you find an in- 
telligeut free black in Cincinnati who will tell you that 
you have served him to good purpose? I did not charge 
abolition with creating sectional feeling; but with excit- 


t 


i 
t 
ing it--blowing a latent spark into a flame--with stir- 
ring up dormant prejudices, which should have remained 
dormant until it pleased God to remove the cause in his 
own way,—you are not pouring oilupon the troubled 
waters, but upon fire. 

“The Anti-Slavery feeling,” you say, “in Kentucky, 
was in itself unfruitfu!, simply the hand-maid of Coloni- 
zation,’ &c, Now, there is no reason given for this 

belief--and in our opinion, every wellinformed man 
acquainted with the feeling of those times, will bear us 
out in the assertion, that the feeling was strong, and 
rapidly tending to fruitful results, And has Coloniza- 
tion done nothing? Go ask the bJacks on the shores of 
their father-land! Go look at those infant but thriving 
colonies—the hundreds and thousands uow sheltering 
under their own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest, 
and then show one of your Abolition colonies in Ohio. 
The fugitive slave has nohome! He is ever dodging his 
master—his cup of joy is ever dashed before he sips, by 
the terror of his master’s pursuing tread. 

That the Southampton insurrection had any thing to 
do with the production of the anti-slavery feeling of 
Kentucky, is utterly denied. It existed as strong before 
that event as ever it existed after. The law of ’33 was 
so much accomplished by anti slavery feeling. It was 
the beginning of that gradual system of emancipation to 
which the minds of the people were rapidly tendiug,— 
This enactment would have been followed by others still 
more decisive, as the minds of the people come to it.-- 
The friends of emancipation did not attempt or desire to 
force the will ofthe community; but as that will assent- 
ed, action would fotlow, and the minds of the people 
moving forward, step by step, would have come to it, is 
let alone’ by officious Zeal. 

You say that you “have never addressed the bad pas- 
sions of men!” Is not the scattering through the land the 
vilest pictorial representations of the cruelty and barbarism 

‘of the master to the slave an address to the bad passio ns of 
bo'h? And how long has it been since the who'e coun- 
try was thrown into commotion, because the mails were 
loaded with these and inflammatory publications; which 
some postmasters refused to transmit or distribate? Is 
it not addressing the bad passions of master and slave, 
to tell the slave he is unjustly held in bondage—that he 


*Exedus xx1—21.. 


in free states, 
tion of God's fa-| what right have you to disturb the quiet. injure the trade, 


tween tbe states, so frequent of late years?” &c. 
this is precisely what I would not have expected you to 


Ty, as you intimate, 
exists, 
upon the prosperity of che slave States,—this is the truth 
i 
with mankind than all your inflammatory zeal and excit- 
ing advertisements. 
the world, or convince men that it is their interest that 


slavery should cease before you effect its abolition. 


no foundation in fact, 


cient, 
emancipation? 
tive- 


emancipation! 
will not see their rights trampled under foot. 
no triumph of Southerners or Northerners in the forma- 
tion of our Constitution. 


is as free as the man who calls himself master, when 
the law under which he finds protection holds him as 
property and bond!* Just stop and ask yourself for 
one moment, what feelings are tike to arise on such rep- 
resentations, in the bosoms of unregenerate men, Men 
differ as to the force of language and actions» A very 
different construction may be put upon your language 
and actions, by yourself and slave-holders. Remember,all 
slaveholders are not Christians, and some of those who 
are, believe the Bible sanctions slavery. You and they 
construe its passages on the subject of master and ser- 
vant differently, We have endeavored to show that it 
is anti-christian, as it certainly is anti-American to vio- 
late Jaw and defy the “powers that be.” The tendency 
of your doctrines and publications is to the violation of 
law. What is your exultation in the case of E. B, Reed- 
er, published in the Philanthropist of Nov 3d, but 
that the law has been violated or evaded? If you exult 
in tkese violations and invasions of law, what right have 
you to complain, when an injured people violate the law 
by the destruction of your property?’ You sanction it 
in the one case and they in the other, You think it ex- 
tremely wrong that they should pull down your press, 
because you are interested in that. And they thiak it 
very wrong that you should encourage their slaves to es- 
cape, or injure their trade with the South—the market 
for their surplus produce; for it must be borne in mind, 
that the slave-holders are not the mobites alone, ‘The 
charge that Kentuckians were instigators or principal ac- 
tors in the mobs of Cincinnati, is as ungenerous as it is 
unfounded. ‘The mob originated with yourselves and 
ended with yourselves, That some Kentuckians were 
there by accident and some by design, I have no doubt, 
—it is not in the nature of men and things that it should 
have been othe:wise,—propinquity and business inter- 
course would make it so, Ifa few wild Kentuckians did 
go there to join the mob, or were there on business, and 
joined in its outrages, they did exceedingly wrong and 
find no sympathy with the thinking part of our commu- 
nity,—it is very unfair and uncandid to charge it upon 
the slave-holders, simply because there is reason, if not 
right,in their doing it. 

*In your zeal to heap all wrong-doing on the slave-hol 
ders, you seem to forget that you are also doing violence 
to the common sense and interest of the non-slaveholding 
communities too—that you are interrupting their inter- 
course, their commerce, and their amicable relations with 
slaveholding communities, Here you touch their inter- 
est, and here you find the mainspring which has set in 
motion those mobs that have destroyed abolition presses 
And hege the question might well arise, 


and break up the friendly relations of a people with 
doctrines, in the success of which they have no concern! 


hould have | They tolerate you as one of themselves, so long as you 
rs and de-| are governed by the laws of social intercourse and inte- 
ty work to | rest which govern them, 


You ask, “What mean these constant collisions be- 
Now, 


have asked. It-is because you have “of late years,” 


aroused the dormant jealousy of conflicting interests al- 
luded 
caused slaveholding states to execute with rigor,laws, in 
most cases, made long ago, but,suffered to remain inoper- 
ative so lung as there was no pressing necessity for their 
execution--just as your law requiring negroes coming 


by Mr. Madison, in your quotation. You have 


within your limits, to give bond, or leave the State, has 


remained inoperative until lately. Slaveholders are now 
on the watch for the emissarieg of abolition,—every free 
negro is a suspected person--and you have occasioned 


this. It is self-protection and the protection of property 
n the South that has caused it. 

It is not the free States which suffer because of slave- 
Slavery curses the land in which it 
It isslave labor that bears with incubus weight, 


hat isto rid the world of the curse. Interest will do more 
You must thoroughly Christianize 


And 
n doing this, it would be well to evince to the slavehold- 


ders, that their souls are as precious in the sight of God, 
and in your sight, as the souls of their slaves, 


The assertion that slaveholders are endeavoring to get 


the control of the National G@vernment, or that they are 


rying or desiring to fasten slavery upon the free states,has 
They desire to preve nt abolition- 
sis gatning sufficient power to rob them of their proper- 
y against their will. Yourdoctrines have made them 


sensibly alive to the growing power of the free States; as 
the result is clearly indicated, when your power is suffi- 


Will that result be immediate and unconditional 
It surely would if there was no alterna- 
But there is an alternative; and you have already 


taught slaveholders to look to it. You can force a sep- 


aration of this Union, but you cannot force unconditional 


The slave states love the Union, but they 
There was 


It was a compromise of con- 
flicting interests; and under thts. compromise we were a 
prosperous and happy people, until you have come ‘of 
late years,” to sow the seed of discord, stir up strife, 
break up the harmony of this beautiful whole, and write 
in ietters of blood, the mournful truth, “only man is vile.’ 
EOONE. 
*T desire not to be misunderstood here. I do not 
mean by any thing I say, to favor mobs, They are in- 
excusable, abhorrent to every feeling of humanity, reli- 
gion, and public and private safety, 








For the Philanthropist. 
THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Dear Sir,— 

Your letter ofthe 13th instant, has come to 
hand, in which you. inform me that a friend of 
yours, writing from Philadelphia, desires you to 
obtain my opinion upon the practicability of a 
plan, which commands some attention amougst 
tde friends of the Slave in that city; “for bring- 
ing suitin the Supreme Court of the United 
States, for the freedom of the slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.”” My opinion has long been 
settled, that by the Declaration of Independence, 
followed by the constitution of the United 
States, Slavery, by the legal force and 
fair construction of those instruments, is forever 
abolished throughout our country. A number 
of the States, under this influence, and in obe- 
dience thereto, acting in good faith, immediately 
commenced the emancipation of their slaves; 
and we find in the primary Constitutions of the 
States in being atthattime, no provision whatev- 
er made, acknowledging the existence of, or ten- 





ding to perpetuate, slavery, Many of our wisest 


and best men then, believed that Slavery in our 
country was the worst badge of colonial servi- 
tude, against which they were contending. It 
was more than intended, it was provided, in all 
the original States, that this badge, so far as it 
operated upon any portion of the people, should 
soon cease forever, No State, previous to that 
of Kentucky, (as I am informed,) introduced the 
word Slave, or Slavery into her Constitution, 
and the framers of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, acting upon the same broad and 
just principles, which had been adopted in the 
States, went still further, and as far as they could 
go, consistently, with the rights of the States, 
to secure immediate individual freedom to every 
human being within the entire country. Hence, 
Mr. Madison, who is frequently called the Fa- 
ther‘of the Constitution, and his compeers, were 
unwilling to introduce into the Constitution of 
the United States, any clause which might by 
possibility of inference, suggest the idea, that 
man could hold property in his fellow-man.— 
The Declaration of Independence promulgated 
no new doctrine on this subject. It only con. 
formed tothe great principles and truths of the 
Christian Religion, and applied them as far as 
possible to the political condition of our coun- 
try. Our Fathers well understood, that the law 
of Christianity was the law of Liberty, not only 
in a moral view, but also politically and person- 
ally. Why is it, then, it may well be asked, 
that slavery still exists in any portion of the 
country? Is it because all the States have not 
been faithful to the Constitution, or redeemed 
their pledge given before heaven to the world, 
that all men are created equal? ‘The Southern 
portion of the Union still retain their Slaves, 
endeavoring to satisfy their consciences, that the 
words ALL MEN, in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and the ;words people, and persons, as 
used in the Constitution of the United States, 
inay at the North be clearly understood to in- 
clude every human being, yet at the South in- 
clude only white persons, nothing more! Such 
it appears to me, must be Southern logic to sus- 
tain Slavery. 


The important question however is, have the 
Supreme Courtof the United States jurisdie- 
tion over the subject of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; and, if so, is that ju- 
risdiction derived from the Constitution of the 
United States;or to be exercised, must it be gran- 
ted by legislative enactments? 


The first consideration is, has Congress the 
power to create or bring into existence the sys- 
tem of slavery in any portion of onr country, 
over which they have the grant and the right **'l’o 
exercise exclusive Legislation in all cases what- 
ever?” ‘This power in Congress cannot be 
abolished. Suppose the Government of the 
United States should purchase with the assent 
of our Legislatures, a tract of land in Ohio, for 
the erection of a fort, magazine, &e., could Con- 
gress authorize slavery to be introduced and 
existupon such soil; or license there a mart for 
the buying and selling human beings? Surely 
not; and why? It cannot be, because our State 
Constitution prohibits slavery, for that is subor- 
dinate to the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof: and, as 
exclusive legislation is given to Congress over 
such place, the lack of power to introduce 
slavery therein must arise from their want of 
constitutional ability to create or abolish a sys- 
tem of slavery under any circumstances, or in 
any portion of our country. And it seems to 
me, that if the United States were to make 
such purchases in any of the slave states, if 
any slaves were held therein at the time of 
the purchase, such slaves would instantly be- 
come free. ‘To my mind, it is a solecism to 
say that Congress have no power to introduce 
slavery into any ‘Territory which the Govern- 
ment may acquire, yet they have the power, 
and the right to continue — slavery in 
such Territory if existing therein when so 
acquired. 


Apply this doctrine to slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ‘The moment the cession 
was complete, the slave laws of Maryland and 
Virginia instantly ceased, and the slaves became 
free from the operation of those laws. What 
then did Congress do? Was any act passed 
by that body, declaring in direct terms, that 
slavery should exist or be continued in the 
District. It is believed not; but Congress pro- 
vided that the laws of Maryland and Virginia 
in force at the time of the cession, should be 
continued in the District; the laws of the States 
in the part respectively ceded by each, the! 
law of negro slavery being part of those laws. 
For myself, I very much doubt the power of 
Congress to adopt the laws of any State, for 
the Government of any district where they 
exercise Legislative power. ‘Io Congress it 





Vsgie se . . ‘ . 
their foundation and decide upon their obliga- 
tory power from the very beginning. 


The aspects of things around us, and in our 
midst, all betoken a favorable time for bringing 
up the question of slavery in the District of 
Columbia—before the Supreme Court of the U. 
S. Light is breaking in upon us from the slave- 
holding states themselves. Even Mississippi 
is aiding in this great work. She has underta- 
ken to prove, (and it is hoped will be success- 
ful,) thataslave brought into that State is 
something more than a mere bale of cotton or 
other merehandize, and when she admits the 
slave to be a man, she will have proven that he 
cannot be an article of property. ‘The munici- 
pial or local laws of a Statecan only regulate 
the tenure and evidences of property, not those 
of freedom and therty. ‘These are inherent 
rights, bestowed upon man by the Creator; they 
are individual not political rights, which no hu- 
man law can take away or abridge, but as pun- 
ishment for crime. 


It seems to me to be a clear position, that the 
constitution of the United States, gives to the 
Supreme Court jurisdiction in all cases where 
the liberty of aluman being is violated or re- 
strained. Negroes by the constitution of the 
United States, are not recognized as property, 
but as persons, as human beings, as men; and 
as such cannot be made property by any acts of 
Congress. If this beso,and it seems to be 
self-evident, then, the Supreme court have 
jurisdiction, derived from the Constitution, 
over the question of Slavery, not only in the 
District of Columbia, but throughout the United 
States, in all places over which Congress has 
exclusive power of Legislation. , 


There can be no difficulty in making the ques- 
tion, when itis thought proper todo so; but a 
thorough examination of the whole ground 
seems necessary before any attempt is made.— 
I have expresssd my opinion, as I have formed 
it, on general principles; and what I have writ- 
ten, consists of mere hints thrown together in the 
hurry of the moment, for the consideration of 
yourselfand friends, If 1am in error, no man 
will more cheerfully retract, than I, ‘when con- 
vinced; or submit more willingly to a decision 
by the constituted authorities of the country.— 
My object is, the security of Constitutional 
liberty, and an impartial and faithful administra- 
tion of the laws, as they exist, which is the on- 
ly hope and sure guaranty, that if any thing is 
wrong, the sovereign power of the people wil 
soon apply the remedy. | 
I am with respect yours, 


Tuos. Morris. 





Cin. Nov. 24th, 1841. 


For the Philanthropist. 
You. 23, 1841. 


Dr. Baitey.—I see in the last number of the 
Philanthropist a communication from Dr. 
Brooke, a part of which strikes me as some- 
what objectionable. ‘The Dr. seems to take it 
for granted that all abolitionists profess to feel 
for those in bonds as bound with them; and 
because there is not correspondent action, propo- 
ses an abandonment of the enterprise. Now 


Wilmington, 











Mr. R. may reconcile this sentiment but the 
public or the church cannot. 

Now, if madam rumor tells truth, it is still 
doubtful exactly where Mr. R. should be placed 
in this matter; for she reports that he frequently 
spoke of these negroes as his slaves and justi- 
fied the practice of holding slaves; that when 
they escaped he took the most active measures 
to arrest them, and even spent part of a sabbath 
in this work; that he by his own admission 
spent $3U0 in vain efforts to restore them to the 
kind reception of their master and their bonds; 
and that he sent them word after they escaped, 
that if they would return he would set them 
free. Rumor says divers other things on this 
subject that may become matter of record here- 
after; Mr. Reeder says all that he has done was 
done outof pure friendship for the slaves; Mr. 
says that he hopes (if ever) he shall be so 
unfortunate as to fall among thieves, have his 
liberty stolen and he be reduced to slavery, his 
friend (should he have any) will not manifest 
his friendship by pursuing him when he eseapes 
and expending $300 to reduce him to slavery; 
such friendship Mr. dont like. 

Mr. R. need not fear for the church. Should it 
appear that Mr. Reeder is guilty, he has good 
cause to know that the church will enforce her 
discipline, and so far from being reproached with 
countenancing this great sin, will vindicate her- 
self from all participation in or toleration of it. 
If Mr. R. did not own the slaves, what apology 
has he for engag’ng in the slave hunt and even 
spending his money to enslave his fellow men? 
Self interest would be some apology. If he has 
not that,I hope he will find some way to escape 
from the society of that despised class of men, 
known as negro catchers. 








Enovucu. 
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For the Philunthropist. 

COLUMBUS CONVENTION— POLITICAL 

ACTION, 

Dr. Barrey—The proposal for holding a lib- 
erty convention in Columbus during the present 
winter meets the approbation of every one, who 
believes in the necessityof carrying our principles 
to the ballot box, and there depositing freemen’s 
protests against slavery—which in the lan- 
guage of Pierpont 


Is “a weapon firmer set 

And better than the bayonet; 

A weapon that comes down as still, 
As, snow flakes fall upon the sod, 
But, executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God.” 


The political power of the free states is suffi- 
cient of itself, if properly exercised, ultimately 
to exterminate slavery in the nation. ‘This 
doctriue may be considered ultra; as abolition- 
ists have generally conceded the limitation of 
political power to the action of the Genenral 
Government in the District of Columbia and the 
territories. This is true so far as regards the 
‘written’? compact. Yet before slavery can 
be abolished, the whole question must undergo a 
thorough discussion on the floor of Congress. 
And all the arguments with which the abolition- 
ists have been battering the pro-slavery of the 
north to prove the intrinsic iniquity and impolicy 








this appears to me a hasty conclusion, and I 
think, he has not examined himself, and 
others, as closely as he should have done or the 
article would not have been written just as it is. 
There are many abolitionists, end devoted 
ones too I think, who make no such profession, 
inthe sense he implies. ‘True, the injunctions 
are ‘remember those in bonds, as bound with 
them,” ‘do unto others, as ye would they 
should do unto you,” “love thy neighbor as 
thyself;”? but who dues now, or ever has, lived 
up to them; and yet the approximations made, 
have effected much for the human family. 

Iam personally acquainted with Dr. Brooke, 
and know of a certainty, that he has given, and 
continues to give, liberally, of his substance to 
promote the cause of universal freedom; and 
yet he does not begin to live strictly up to these 
injunctions. Nay, more, he cannot, and have 
more than a living from hand to mouth, in three 
months time. 

He believes it necessary, for the promotion 
of the cause, to have anti-slavery papers, effi- 
cient lecturers, county meetings, state and 
world’s conventions; in short, every thing cal- 
culated to bring, and keep the subject before the 
public mind; and this cannot be done without 
money! money!! money!!! ‘The salaries of hard 
laboring editors are in arrears. ‘The American 
and State societies in debt, many of our ablest 
lecturers have left the field, or are travelling on 
half or no pay, and all this for the want of 
funds. TLow then can Dr. Brooke retain a com- 
fortable home, and feel for those in bonis as 
bound with them. Would he not give, and con- 











is granted, “Io make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion all powers vested by the Constitution’ 
“in the Government of the United States or 
any department or officer thereof.” It seems 
to me, that the power to adopt the laws of 
another State, cannot fairly be derived from 
the grant of power to make laws. ‘The case 
however might be different where the power 
of Legislation was primary and original, as in 
the several States; but to Congress, the power 
of Legislation is given or granted, and must 
be exercised within the grant. Suppose the 
District had been ceded by a free State, Con- 
gress could not in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States have introduced and 
abolished slavery therein, could they then adopt 
and sustain the slave system because it existed 
there in persuance of the laws of Maryland and 
Virginia? Surely not; if the power was not di- 
rect in Congress to enact slave laws, as prima- 
ry and original. It is a monstrous conclusion 
that Congress can take away or withheld for a 
moment the rights of man, by-indirect action, 
while they could not do it by direct action. 
You will constantly bear in mind, that all ad- 
mit slavery to be the offspring of local law. It 
will also be remembered, that Congress did not, 
in adopting the local laws of Virginia and Ma- 
ryland for the government of the District, con- 
sider them as tnalterable; for the next year, an 
explanatory act was passed, giving to the 
owners of slaves the same rights to hire or re- 
move them into the District as they had prior to 
the passage of the first act on that subject. 

It does not follow, that because Congress 
have the power to abolish at. once the whole 
slave system in the District of Columbia, that 
the Supreme Courts are deprived of the power 
or the right to look into those laws, examiue 





tinue to give, as Jong as he had any property 

any thing, in short, but the clothes on his back, 
or the food he was about to put into his mouth. 
And yet, to do strictly as we would be done by, 
requires this, in my opinion; and when we love 
our neighbor as ourselves we will do it. 
Would it not then be better, though we admit 
the justice of the precepts, frankly to acknowl- 
edge our unwillingness tocomply with them. 
This need not prevent our continually striving 
to be just ourselves and urging it upon others. 
Every thing that tends to expand the heart 
should be encouraged, and every truly benevo- 
lent act has such tendency. ‘I'his is a gradual 
work, and if we can arrive at a right state of 
feeling it will be in this way. Although much 
remains to do, much has been accomplished; 
and because we have been laboring for ten years 
and have not yet arrived at perfection, let us not 
be discouraged, send Dr. Bailey to the practice 
of medicine, dissolve the executive committee, 
and disband our state and county associations. 

B. C. Gitpert. 





For the Philanthropist. 
EDEN B. REEDER. 


Mr. Baitey—I notice with pleasure,the note 
of Eden B. Reeder Esq., in your last paper, 
and I hope you will republish it, to show that 
abolition principles are beginning to command 
respect, Mr. Reeder is a steward in the M. E 
Church. He cares nothing about the attack as 
regards himself, mark that! He has no qualms 
on the subject; but because he thinks the 
church is attacked through him, he, in justice 
to the church, denies the charge of being a 
slaveholder. So then, it is a reproach to the 
church to have one of her stuards in a free 
state a slaveholder, but no reproach to the indi- 


of slave-holding; and all the objections, ori- 
ginal and stereotyped, with which the advocates 
of this abominable institution fortify themselves, 
must there be encountered and met, answered 
and dashed in pieces; and how shall it be ac- 
complished? By voting only for the tried friends 
of Liberty, those who have the moral cour- 
age to engage in the warfare against this host of 
Southern cavaliers. And how shall we have 
such men to represent us? By putting such men 
in nomination and rallying the peopie to their 
support, by arguments and appeals addressed to 
their reason and hearts. 

A thorough discussion of this whole ques- 
tion in the halls of our national Vegislature, 
would be equal to its discussion in every slave- 
holding state in the Union. It is only by the 
free discussion of our principles in the capitol 
of the nation, that we can expect to change the 
people. Mankind have always been deterred 
from reform by the frightful stories of the self- 
interested few. Reform is the revolution of 
reason; war is the revolution of corruption: 
to arrest the latter is the urgent necessity of the 
former. ; 

The South knows that when we have so far 
concentrated our power and brought it to bear 
against slavery in the District of Columbia. _ 
The moral influence of it would pierce the heart 
of the entire system. Hence their painful 
sensibility on this point, believing that even 
Garrigon whose head was worth $2,000, is 
comparatively innocent when compared to 
these voting political abolitionists. Because 
they are sagacious men, ‘They know that the 
blow which batters down the gate of the bastile 
in the District, shakes the entire fabric to its 
foundation. 

By the last Philanthropist I find that there 
has been a simultaneous effort on the part of 
Liberia colonizers, not only here but elsewhere, 
to profit by the recent outrages committed upon 
the defenceless colored people of Cincinnati; 
supposing no doubt that the old colonization 
arguments or appeals by ‘‘suasion,” which 
were used in Ohio, would make them “willing 
to go to Liberia.” Judge Burnett’s address, or 
rather play upon words, at the late colonization 
meeting, assumes the same anti-christian, anti- 
republican ground, which was taken by a Rev. 
Mr. Hastings, agent of the A. C. Society in 
this place; that the colored people could never 
rise in this country. But in the same sentence he 
tells us that by transportation to Liberia,they can 
rise. What a strong effect ‘sea-sickness”’ must 
have upon our colored brethren. Here, they are 
too degraded, abandoned and ignorant; but by 
merely taking a pleasant voyage to Liberia, they 
may by some supernatural power be converted. 
into virtuous, enterprising and intelligent citi- 
zens, where they can enjoy all the blessings of 
freemen, (excepting the office of Governor.) 

They further have the effrontery-to tell us 
that the colored people are holding meetings 
throughout the country, to take into considera- 
tion the necessity and propriety of moving to 
Liberia, where they can enjoy the republicanism 
of the grave, for we find that out of the 5000 
sent from this country, less than 2000 are 
living, according to their own showing. 

What a comment upon the christianity and 
philanthropy of this nation, to declare, that our 
brethren, because of the color of their skin, 
will never be treated with common justice and 











vidual member to be charged with such a crime. 














humanity. And are not these Philanthropists 
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acting go as to strengthen a principle, the a 

ity of which is only equaled by its enormous 


ee the Liberty ticket at the late 


election in this county instead of being either 
50 or 78 as represented in the Aurora, was np- 
We know of 100 and have rea- 
son to believe that there were several more. 
Last year we had 11 votes, and by taking early 
measures and standing by our principles. not 
veering first to the one and then to the other 
political party we shall poll at least 500 votes 
next fall. 

Enclosed find twenty-two dollars, for sub- 
scriptions to Philanthropist. ‘The friends of 
humanity here say the paper must and shall be 
sustained. Yours for the oppressed. J. H. 

Salem, O. Nov. 20, 1841. 


——__—_—_—» 
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OUR ANGLO-SAXON ANCESTRY. 


Who has not heard of the Anglo-Saxon, with 
his crabbed language, rugged independence, 
and quenchless love of liberty? What orator 
does not grow boastful, as he alludes to our An- 
glo-Saxon ancestry? Noble sires, we fondly 
think, only to be surpassed by us, their nobler 
sens. With what reverence werevert to our 
parent stock ! With what pride we talk of our 
blood! With what jealousy we guard against 
its contamination ! 

After all, we are a mongrel breed—a heterc- 
geneous mixture—shall we say ?—of all the 
leakages of all peoples and tribes under hea- 
ven. Amalgamation, in fact, is the fundamen- 
tal Jaw, of this compound regublic. ‘Still, the 
Anglo-Saxon isthe predominant element—the 
element that controls, tempers and shapes all 
the rest. 

What then of our ancestry? Did they al- 
ways stand erect?’ Did the chain never gall 
their heel? Never! cries the blooded orator 
—oppressions piled up mountain high, could 
never have bowed Anglo-Saxon energy to the 
dust! 

We shall see. History will tell some things 
of our far-famed ancestry, which it is hardly 
possible to glory in. 

Of the Anglo-Saxons, if we choose to go 
back to the period before the Norman conquest, 
according tothe best authorities, three-fourths 
were absolute slaves. That is, fifleen hundred 
thousands out of two millions of people, were 
goods and chattels, as verily such as the black 
slaves of the South. English lawyers, we 
know, are loath toadmit this. ‘They presume, 
that such men as the Anglo-Saxons, in conquer- 
ing Britain, had too much energy, too ardent a 
love of personal liberty, to endure bondage for a 
moment. But presumption cannot weigh against 
facts. Humiliating as it is, we must confess to 
a vassal, and enslaved ancestry, if we would 
not belie history. ‘They were bought and 
sold with land,’’ says Turner, in his Anglo 
Saxon history, ‘‘and were conveyed in the 
grants of it, promiscuously with the cattle and 
other property upon it.” 











In our slave states, advertisements, collocating 
men and women, mules and pigs, are an_ every 
day affair. So among our revered ancestors, 
in enumerating property on an estate, we hear 
of ‘a hundred sheep, fifty five swine, two men, 
and five yoked oxen.”” One bought land for 
thirty pounds,and gave seven pounds more for all 
‘the things on it, as men, stock and corn.” 

Ij is the southern master’s right, to will his 
slaves as he would his houses and barns. So 
the Anglo-Saxon slave used to be left as a lega- 
cy. And oceasionally he was devoted to as 
pious uses, as Africo-American slaves, bequeath- 
ed by a praying professor, to his church. Thus, 
Wynfleda, in her will, bequeaths to Eadwold, 
JElfsige, the cook, and Telf, the daughter of 
Wareburga, and Ecelm, his wife and their child 
—all able doubiless to boast of their Anglo-Sax- 
on blood, undefiled by any foreign mixture.— 
So an archbishop bequeaths land to an abbey, 
with ten oxen and two men; and Wulfgar pious- 
ly says—‘‘T give to Alfere abbot, the land 
at Fersceford, with the provisions, and with the 
men, and with all the produce asit is cultiva- 
ted.” ; 

And the galling vassalage of our renowned an- 
cestry was hereditary, for so the law ordained. 
«*What the law makes property, is property:””— 
so says the famous advocate of slavery, Henry 
Clay. ‘The law made Anglo-Saxon babies prop- 
erty, and they grew up property: and from one 
of these pieces of property, Henry Clay, is 
doubtless a lineal descendant. The indignation 
he feels at the recollection of the slavery of his 
ancestors, should awaken him to the claims of 
the sixty articles of property, on which he is 
inflicting a similar wrong. 

««Some of the prices of slaves appeared in the 
written contracts of their purchase which have 
survived. 

“There is declared in this book, that Ediwic, the wid- 
ow of Seewgels, bought Gladu at _ Colewin, for half a 
pound, for the price and the toll: and Zlword, the post 
Gerefa, took the toll; and thereto was witness Leowin, 
brother of Leoward, and A5I!wi blaca, and lwin the 


King, and Landbiriht, and Alcs, and Scwerd; and 
may he have God’s curse forever that this ever undoes, 


Amen.” 

‘In those days, we sge, God's sanction was in- 
wvoked to the binding relation of slavery.— 
Church-men too, made no more of pocketing 
the price of white blood, than some of their 
brethren of this day, do, of trading in black 
blood. Thus, an abbot sold Wargmic, fur an 
yre of gold. 

Is it nota pleasing thought, thatour Anglo- 
Saxon parents used to be valued by the same 
standard, by which was estimated anox or an 
ass? ‘At every purchase and sale, money was 
paid to the gerefa: for an ox, a farthing was al- 
lowed; for a man, four pennies. 

The right to enslave Anglo-Saxons was not 
confined to their own countrymen. They 
were set up at public auction in the markets of 
Rome. Thehaughty Roman doubtless regard- 
ed our wretched aneestors, as we now look 





upon the poor negro. In France, your Anglo- 
Saxon slave was quite acommon animal. 

The punishments they suffered, were like those 
inflicted on the Africano-American slave.— 
Whether the thumb-serew, stocks, and other 
gear of a Southern plantation, were in vogue in 
those times, we are notapprised. But, our An- 
glo-Saxon forefathers, were subject to be put 
in bonds, whipped, branded, and at times were 
actually yoked. ‘Let every man know his 
team of men, of horses, and oxen,”’ says an 
old writing. 

The slave-trade was carried on with consid- 
erable briskness. ‘The soul-driver of those 
days would scour all England, hunting up our 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors, huddle them together 
like sheep, and drive them to some point, whence 
they could be shipped abroad. There is nothing 
new underthesun. ‘ake, for example, the fol- 
lowing extracts. 


“Some young men were expor 
land, to be sold according toa custom which seems to be 
natural to the people of that country, of selling their 
nearest relations for their own advantage. —Malsmb, 


fib, 1 ce, 3. 

“There is a seaport town, called Bristol, opposite to 
Ireland, into which its inhabitants made frequent voy- 
ages on account of trade, Wulfstan cured the people 
of this town of a most odious and inveterate custom, 
which they derived from their ancestors, of buying 
men and women in all parts of England, and exporting 
them to Ireland for the sake of gain. _The young women 
they usually got with child, and carried them to market 
in their pregnancy, that they might bring a better price. 
You might have seen with sorrow long ravks of young 
persons of both sexes, and of the greatest beauty, tied 
together with ropes, and daily exposed to sale: nor were 
these men ashamed, O, horrid wickedness! to give up 
their nearest relations, many of their own children to 
slavery, Wulfstan, knowing the obstinacy of these peo- 
ple, sometimes staid two months among tlem, preaching 
every Lord’s day, by which in process of time, he 
made so great an impression upon their minds, that they 
abandoned that wicked trade, and set an example, to 
all the rest of England, to do the same.”—Henry Ilis. 
Vol. IV. p..238, 


Chancellor Harper in his defence of slavery, 
enlarged considerably on its civilizing influ- 
ences. The foregoing is a beautiful illustration 
of the truth of his position. 

We need hardly say, that while slavery pre- 
vailed among the Anglo-Saxons so greatly, its 
usual disastrous concomitants, wereevery where 
visible. Poor freemen were degraded, jealous- 
ly watched, excluded from employment, expos- 
ed to starvation. Agriculture was conducted 
ina slovenly manner—its products scarcely 
yielding enough for the sustenance of the pco- 
ple. Manufactures were exceedingly rude.— 
Of trade there was comparatively none. ‘The 
higher classes were military in their habits; 
the lower, servile; all were destitute of 
enterprise or invention. It was only when 
freemen became multiplied, and began to find em- 
pluyment, renting land of the larger proprietors, 
or betaking themselves to various handicrafts in 
towns, that the country commenced acareer of 
improvement; and this kept pace with the en- 
franchisement and elevation of the lower class- 
es. 

These results were accomplished by various 
causes, co-operating. 

No formidable interest was arrayed against 

emancipation. Slavery was felt tobe impover- 
ishing. No great staple depended for culture 
on slave-labor. Hence, natural causes act- 
ing against the system had full play.— 
The prevalence of christianity carried with 
it clearer notions of human rights, and led. 
to the practice of voluntary emancipation, which 
was encouraged by the laws. Slaves being al- 
lowed to acquire alittle property, frequently 
became their own purchasers. Some of the 
laws were enacted with a direct view of lessen- 
ing the number of the enslaved. An act was 
procured by Alfred, ‘‘that if any one in future 
should buy a christian slave, the time of his 
service should be limited to six years; and that on 
the seventh he should be free, without any pay- 
ment, and depart with the wife and clothes he 
had at first.” Another humane law ‘directed 
that, if a slave was not claimed by his lord 
within a limited period, he should be pre- 
sumed to be free.”’ ‘The North-men, in their in- 
vasions, by planting colonies of freemen, aug- 
mented the proportion and power of this class of 
population, &, at the same time,by cutting off the 
great Anglo-Saxon proprietors, left multitudes 
of slaves without masters, who then experien- 
ced the benefit of the law just mentioned. The 
Norman conquest revolutionizing the king- 
dom, and giving rise to innumerable civil wars, 
in which ‘such numbers of the nobility perish- 
ed,’’ contributed largely to the final enfranchise- 
ment of the slave population. These are the 
chief causes to which we are to ascribe the abol- 
ition of slavery in England. 
One remark, and we conclude. So far as we 
can learn, the Anglo-Saxon slave, notwith- 
standing our vain boast that none of this race 
could submit quietly to the yoke, was as tame 
and abject under his oppressor, as the negro 
slave, who works under the lash of a Southern 
taskmaster. When, therefore, we affect to 
despise him for his servility, let us remember 
that our ancestors were once as mean-spirited 
as he now is. 


ted from Northumber- 





DR. WILSON AND SLAVERY, 
Some two or three years since, Dr: Wilson, 
pastor of the first Presbyterian church, one of 
the most venerable and influential ministers in 
his sect, preached two sermons, essentially 
pro-slavery, as we judged. We reported them 
in the Philanthropist at the time. We are hap- 
py to announce, that whatever might have been 
the tenor of his discourses then, he has since 
borne on one occasion at least a very faithful 
testimony against slavery. On the National 
Fast Day, he delivered a sermon, from which 
we make the following extract. In enumera- 
ting the national sins, after having denounced 
Sabbath breaking, he thus alludes to oppression. 


“Alas, we are too, a nation of oppressors; the wrongs 
of Africa testify against us. I admit, that as a republic 
we did not plant American slavery on‘ our soil, Un- 
happily this work of sin and shame was done by for- 
eign power, when we were dependent colonies, But 
we have given sanction to its duration, and augmented 
its growth. By our federal compact, the slave-trade 
was continued ull 1808. And the domestic slave-trade 


between the States is denominated lawful traffic. We 
talk of abolishing the African slave-trade by colonies and 
ships of war—but the slave-trade goes on with all its 
horrors, and can never be abolished so long as there is 
a slave market kept open. Let us pull out the beam 
before we try to extract the mote. Abolish the slave 
markets, andthe trade is at an end. We proclaim lib- 
erty by wholesale, with the trumpet of our national 
jubilee, but the oppressed goes not free. And while 
our Federal compact remains what it is, there is no rem- 
edy. When anation is called in the Providence of God 
to mourn and repent, she is called upon to reform, Will 
this nation now be humbled under the mighty hand of 
God, and reform, or will she brave his vengeance? The 
same power that made our Federal Constitution what it 
1s, can make it better. It is not, like the laws of the 
Medes or Persians unchangeable, The majority in our 
government must rule, or we plunge into anarchy or 
despotism. ‘The majority said the evil should con- 
tinue, and it continued. ‘The minority bowed to their 
will. Now, let the majority say, it shall end. Let 
them say so ina constitutional way, and end it must. 
The minority must submit. As long as the majority 
says, slavery shall be lawful, a binding reiation must 
exist between master and servant; with which no man 
has aright to meddle, only to propose in a peaceable 
manner constitutional remedies, But, let the majority 
say, slavery shall not be, and this relation is instantly 
dissolved—the slave is free—the master’s authority 
comes fo an end, 

That Patriot who shail place himself as a shield be- 
tween this nation and the righteous judgments of God, 
by the procuring of an amendment to the Constitution to 
abolish slavery, will deserve and receive the thanks 
of good men in this nation, and among every wise 
and virtuous community under heaven. How would 
my heart rejoice to see such a man as the Hon. Hen- 
ry Clay, oc Daniel Webster, or some other able states- 
man, take the lead in this good work, and with his 
mighty hand, push on such a reformation to its full 
accomplishment.” 


Henry Clay or Daniel Webster lack the 
courage or the principle. It is vain to, look to 
such men. ‘I'he Statesmen who now move on 
the American theatre, are all (except J. Q. Ad- 
ams) of the Compromising School—all the 
representatives of the seatiment which re- 
gards slavery as an evil to be endured, not rem- 
edied. There is nothing to be hoped from 
them. Besides, statesmen will not move till 
they see the people moving. No man in pub- 
lic life will risk himself by proposing such an 
amendment, unless backed by the people. Let 
Dr. Wilson do his duty, in striving to arouse a 
strong anti-slavery feeling in his church, and 
let every man holding similar sentiments, do 
the same thing in his own circle, and we shall 
soon have statesmen to do our bidding. But, 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster will hardly be 
among them. ‘The Liberty party will have to 
furnish its own statesmen. 


OLD TIMES. 

Fifteen years ago, in this county and adjoin- 
ing ones, it was no discredit toa man, to oppose 
the Slave Power. Ifa politician had then been 
suspected of pro-slavery opinions, he would have 
been ruined. People generally think that this 
political movement of ours on the slavery ques- 
tion, is entirely new. They are mistaken.— 
As far back as 1826, in the first Congres- 
sional District, composed at that time of 
Hamilton and Clermont, one of the political par- 
ties brought out a candidate for Congress, ex- 
pressly on the ground of his opposition to slave- 
ty. His claims were’ sustained, as a candidate 
to represent Free Lapor interests. We have 
in our possession an address, issued in the form 
ofa handbill, by ‘a Committee, appointed at 
the Globe Inn, for promoting the election of 
David Morris, Esq., August, 1826.” The pro- 
ceedings of the meeting are signed by *‘Samve. 
Perry, Chairman, Catvin Fietcuer, Sccreta- 
ry,”—both at this time well known in Cincin- 
nati, the last being one of our foremost mer- 
chants. Mr. Bellamy Storer, we are inform- 
ed, was a member of the committee. We shall 
quote a large portion of the address—it is a pre- 
cious specimen of the sentiment of old times,and 
reminds one how sadly the good people of Ham- 


ilton county have deteriorated. 


To the Independent Electors of the First Cone 
gressional District of the State of Ohio. 
Vellow-Citizens— 

Daviy Morais, of Clermont County, has been no- 
minated a candidate to represent the First Congressional 
District in the Twentieth Congress of the United States. 
It is the purpose of this address to explain the grounds 
upon which this nommation is made, and to suggest the 
reasons, why itshould be earnestly supporéed. 

It is well known to you, fellow-citizens, that for muny 
years, a struggle has existed in our Na/ional Councils, as 
to which of two separate interests of the country, should 
be fostered and protected; these two interests are, the la- 
bor of Freemen, and the labor of Slaves. 

Labor in the North Eastern, the Middle, and North- 
Western States, is performed by rreEmeN; in the South 
and South-West ern States, it is performed by Staves, 

The Gentlemen of the South have maintained, that 
the protection claimed for manufacturing, and mechanic- 
al labor is prejudicial to them, because their laborers, be- 
ing slaves, could not profitably engage init. And act- 
ing upon this principle, they have steadily opposed, in 
Congress and out of it, the salutary measures which have 
produced so much benefit to the country, * * * 

In consequence of this supposed difference of interest, 
the South has advocated a policy different from that of 
the other sections of the Union, and adverse to that which 
has prevailed. At the late Presidential election, the can- 
didate brought out and supported by the South, though 
a most worthy and eminent man, obtained buta very par- 
tial vote in the States where slave labor did not exist,— 
In Ohio he was not voted for at all, each of the other 
candidates being considered by their supporters, as advo- 
cates of the favorite system of the West, * * * 

In its efforts of last winter to bring:suspicion and odi- 
um upon the administration, we perceived clearly and 
distinctly that this question of slave and free lubor was 
at the bottom of every movement. ‘Fhe morai justice, 








ed, Vehement denunciations were poured out against 
all who did not unite in their policy. New language 
was held—new doctrines avowed. Even the slave trade 
was canonized from what was considered the impertinent 
interference of the free States, or of the General Gov- 
ernment. We therefore, consider that the present op- 
position to the Executive administration of the United 
States, is based upon the principle of preferring slave la- 
bor to that offreemen. And we put the question to 
you, fellow-citizens, are you prepared to join an opposi- 
tion, the object of which is to withdraw protection from 
your own agriculture and manufactures, in favor of the 
slave labor of the South? * * - * 

In selecting DAVID MORRIS, of Clermont county, 
as the candidate upon whom to bestow our suffrages, we 
have been.governed by the consideration that he is an 
intelligent, consistent, candid, firm, respectable citizen; 
of that class of citizens who labor for their bread, and 
who may, for that reason, be safely trusted to decide 
whether s/ave or free labor is best entitled to protection, 

* * * * * 

Fellow-citizens, we ask you seriously to reflect upon 
the matters here suggested for your consideration. We 
entreat you not to be borne away by the torrent of vio- 
lence and denunciation, which there is reason to appre- 
hend may be poured out upon you. Already, for exer- 
cising the undoubted right of freemen, that of meeting 
to consult about disposing of our tan, we have been 
proclaimed “a second black-leg coalition.” Already, we 
have been admonished, that to touch the subject of free 
aud slave labor, is to incur the imputation of « political 
incendiaries.” Wemay wellsuppose these but a fore- 
taste of what is to follow. We confide in your good 
sense, (hat outrages upon the exercise of undoubted 
rights. will be viewed with just indignation, and repell- 
ed with scorn. Wetrust you will discountenance the 





is continued on to the present hour. We call the slave- 
trade between the continents piracy, but the slavo-trade | 





anonymous libeller, who, during an election canvass, toc 
often engages in the assassination of character, We 


be exercised. 


tion. 


measures do not prevail. 


low-citizens, that we too, should speak? —T'hat we should 
revel the charges made against us!—T hat we should pre- 
pare ourselves for rising in the majesty of our strength 
to protect our rights, and the safety and integrity of our 
Union. 


in self-defence. * 


ris? 
terest of the Government? Has the problem,how 
to reconcile its interests with those of free labor, 
been at Jast determined? 


incurable repugnance between the Freedom of 
the North and the Slavery of the South? 
men of 26, show yourselves—let us see your 
faces in the Convention to assemble at Co- 
lumbus on the 29th, to nominate a candidate 


free, within the borders of the United States; and that 


the contrary, designedly and intentionally, it was deter- 


ders of the union. 


slave-holding is in violation of the Federal 
constitution. 


as false. How any one who has read the histo- 
ry of the times, when the constitution was 
formed; understands the circumstances under 
which, and the objects for which it was adopted; 
and has examined the debates in the convention 
that framed it; can maintain this opinion, we 
know not. 
without any reference to its history or intention, 
(a reference which no honest mind can fail to 
make,) may bear out such an idea; but to say 
that a constitution, which throughout bears the 
marks of concessions to slavery, concessions 
demanded and granted expressly for its seeurity, 
was designed to empéwer Congress or the Su- 
preme Judiciary to put an end to this system, 
shocks common sense. 
argue this question. 
first announced, we gave our reasons against it 
at length. 
slavery men will suffer themselves to be carried 
away with exaggerated notions on this subject. 
Nothing but evil, we fear, can flow from giving 
countenance to these novel opinions. 
that we have applied ourselves to political action, 
it behooves us more assiduously than ever, to 
avoid every appearance of wishing to overstrain 
the constitution, or pervert its true meaning; 
more strictly than ever, to observe constitutional 
modes in redressing constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional wrongs. 


as wellas the legal right of slavery was boldly advance: |- 


persons. 


chosen president. 
a most able effort in behalf of right. He addressed the 
convention a number of times, and in a manner that 
would have done honor to Daniel Webster, or any other 
man in this or any other nation, 
rebukes of the press, for its subserviency to the slave | and Sophia=Fifty dollars reward will be paid by the 











The question, fellow-citizens. is no commnn one. It 


Fellow-citizens, we disclaim every wish to array our- | t 


selves against the South, or any section of our common | zens of the West. 
country. 
minds of the people of Ohio against the rights and the | t 
interests of any other State, 


We disclaim all intention of prejudicing the 


Bat we claim that the right of se/f-defence ought to 


It is Southern men that are now arrayed in opposi- 


It is{t 


It is Southern 


When such a state of things exists, is it nut time, fel- 


We think that this is ourduty. We make this effort 
* * * * 


Cincinnati, August, 1826, 


Where are the men who voted for David Mor. 
Has Slave Labor ceaseJ to be the great in- 


Or is there not now, 
a hundred-fold more evidence of the utter and 


Ye 


for Governor, who ghall represent the great free 
labor party of the country. 
NEW DOCTRINES. 

The danger in such an enterprise as ours, is, 
that men of ardent zeal may be tempted, by the 
formidable opposition they encounter, to run 
into extravagancies of opinion or practice. Our 
societies,at their formation were uniformly care- 
ful, to disavow any intention to interfere with 
slavery in the States, otherwise than by moral 
means; and in all their constitutions a disclaim- 
er is incorporated, of any belief that Congress 
has power to abolish slavery existing under 
State authority. Some two or three years 
since, a different doctrine was broached by a 
prominent abolitionist, but it received little coun- 
tenance. Lately,a book has been issued by a gen- 
tleman iu the East, intended to prove, as we 
learn, that slavery exists in contravention of the 
letter as well as the spirit of the federal consti- 
tution. ‘The following resolutions were also 
passed ata meeting held not long since in Bos- 
ton. 


Resolved, That the repeated declarations of our 
southern friends, that at the institution of our present 
government there was any guaranty or compact, that 
slavety should be upheld or maintained as a permanent 
institution of our land, is not either politically or moral- 
ly true; but on the contrary the constitution, as finally 
approved by the people, was meant, and designedly 
meant, to afford protection to the inalienable rights of 
every individual, whether white or colored, bond or 








those now held’ in slavery are kept so in violation both 
of its spirit and letter. 

Resolved, hat steps should be taken, as soon as may 
be, either by writ of habeas corpus or otherwise, to 
bring a suit before the supreme court of our land to test 
that question, and as men interested in a decision, which 
will involve so much of the future happiness or misery 
of those who are in whole or in part derived from African 
descent, we will exert our utmost to elect such an exec- 
tive in both our State and executive councils, as will 
sustain the courts in carrying out the great principles 
of freedom, which our forefathers pledged the world this 
country would adopt in her revolutionary struggle, and 
which, in the constitution, they adopted, for the regula- 
tion of the people. Holding, as we do most sincerely 
hold, that when that constitution speaks of persons i¢ 
means all persons, without distinction of clime, color, 
or sex, there being in no part of it any exception made 
to any race of men on the globe, and that this was not 
done either through carelessness or oversight, but on 


mined in solemn council there should be no exceplion 


made, but that all persons should find a home and asy- 
lum from persecution and oppression within the bor- 


We have marked in italics the portions of the 
resolutions containing the new doctrine, that 


We feel bound to ptotest against this doctrine, 





True, the /efter of the instrament, 


But, it is needless to 
When the doctrine was 


We do not apprehend that anti- 


Now, 


n 


e 








OPINIONS ABROAD. 
Mr: Sunderland in his account of the conven- 


Take it altogether, it was one of the very 


His address on taking the chair was 


Who, that heard his 





made? 
his description of the present state ‘of things in the M, 
; E. church, will, or can, forget the mingled emotions of 
is not whom of two supposed to support the same policy, s 
we shall vote for as President; but it is, shall we unite 
ourselves to an oppos:lion, openly at war with our best | across the mountains to hear that man plead the cause 
interests—their leaders having avowed the intention 
“to drive us to the wall and nail us there.” than ordinary power, and talents which have already dis- 


half of this chureh? 


in 
being taken off with it. 
of ours,” says Mr. Springer, who ‘was a spec- 
tator of the abolition movement in the late Pitts- 
burg conference, and who was considerably 
excited against them, on hastily scanning over 





gentleman, which 
Several are now on hand at our Depository. 
The admirers of th “Liberator,” (and who 
does not admire him?) can be supplied by calling 
at the office. 


to publish the official returns. 
give so far as heard from. 


Some of them will cast more. 
more than double its vote. 


small. She will do her duty hereafter. 


ton (S. C.) Courier, November 25th, from its revolting 
peculiarities, deserves a place in our paper. 
tion at Cincinnati, thus speaks of matters and scarcely grown, mantua-makers by trade, run off, and are 
supposed to take refuge with their mother or grand- 
“Dean Broturn,—I scize the first opportunity I] mother. The master specifies these particulars, and offers 


have had since the close of our convention, to give you 
and the readers of the Watchman, a brief account of its 


proceedings. 
best I ever attended. 


have thus been harbored—avowing his intention to inflict 
Mr, Samuel Lewis, an in-| the penalties of the law—that is, to whip a mother and 
telligent and influential local preacher of this city was| grandmother for giving shelter to their own daughters, 
as yet mere chi'dren. Another specimen of Chancellor 
Harper’s civilizing influence of slavery. 





disclaim all connectioa with such, and we hope that none | power, will ever forget the deep impression which they 
will take part with us in writing or publishing, but those 
who are prepared to use a respectable name. 


Who that had the high privilege of listening to 


hame and regret which -it kindled in his bosom in be- 
Indeed, it were worth a journey 


of justice and humanity. He possesses a mind of more 


inguished him as one of the most able and useful citi- 
He is deeply pious, about fifty 


years of age, and, could circumstances permit of his 


ravelling and pleading the cause of the slave, I have no 


doubt he would acquire a degree of popularity which it 
has hitherto fallen to the lot of but few to enjoy. 


To give you any tolerable idea of the unmixed grat- 


1 fication which it has afforded me_ in attending this 
It is Southern men who inhibit touching, on the | convention, would be altogether impossible, 
floor of Congress, in discussing great national questions, | the “back-woodsmen,” as they have been called, in their 
any subject which they suppose may possibly affect even | r 
the abstract justice of slavery, in a free country, 
Southern men who urge against our Federal executive 
the charge of venality and corruption. 
men who introduce these matters for discussion, who de- 
clare they will “drive us fo the wall and nail us there\s 
as base money,” It is Southern men who talk even in the | poverty and suffering in this cause. 
Senate House, of divorcing our Union, If their own expectations of these western “weather-beaten farmers,” 
you knew before; butI must say, my expectations have 
been far exceeded. 
good nature, and the depth of religious feeling. with 
which they plead and act for the slave, has charmed me, 
and made an impression upon my heart which I shall 
carry to my grave, 
and the hearts of many of these men (and women too) 
partake of a corresponding largeness, and mark them 
as some of nature’s noblemen.” 


To see 


ough, “home-spun” clothes, to hear their prayers for 
he slave,—to witness their ardent attachment for this 


blesscd cause, and to receive the numerous and ‘une- 
quivocal tokens of their love for the Watchman which 
were shown at this convention, has afforded me a plea- 


ure which would compensate me for a whole life of 
That I had great 


Their unaffected simplicity and 


They live in a “big” country, 





A GOOD STORY. 
Mr. Springer of the Western Recorder, tells 





quite a good story of a patient, laboring un- 
der the anti-abolition mania. 
ley had written to Mr. S. stating, among other 
things, that the dysentery had been very fatal 


Peter TI’. Laish- 


Monongahela country, hundreds 
‘‘An acquaintance 


the 


the leter above referred to, started over, with 


indignant looks, to his preacher: ‘Did you read,’ 
said he, ‘Br. Laishley’s letter?’ ‘Yes,’ replied 


his pastor, ‘Well,did you notice the dissentery 
which had taken place in Virginia? Several 
hundreds have left the church. This is just 
what I have been looking for. ‘These abolition- 
ists will yetruin our cause. I believe if some 
of them were to get to Paradise, they would 
drive out every thing that would not subscribe 
to their ultry opinions.’ When his pastor cor 
rected him, his perturbed feelings abated, and 
he settled down into quite a calm.” 








CHANGE. 

Joshua Leavitt, the noble editor of the Eman- 
cipator, has gone to Boston to take charge of 
the Free American. He there, we trust, can be 
supported. It is a shame that he was obliged 
to leave New York. ‘The Emancipator will 
continue underhigcare, till the present contract 
with the pe filled, when, we sup- 
pose, it wil hth the Free American. 










| @CONNELL. 

sa late meeting of the Repeal Board of 
Diblin, O'Connell is said to have ta- 
owing pledge— 


“I, Daniel O’Connell, do avow myself to be a Re- 


pealer, and I solemnly promise and declare, that I will 
not consume or suffer to be consumed to.my knowledge 
or belief any article on my person or in my household, 
of any kind, but an article of Irish manufacture, and 
that I will do alll possibly can to discourage the con- 
snmption in Ireland, of any article not of Irish manufac- 
ture.” 


We have® seen a lithograph likeness of this 
. said to be very faithful. 


Price, 25 cts. a piece. 








LIBERTY VOTE IN OHIO. 
We hope that in a short time we shall be able 
Meanwhile, we 


Cuyahoga, - : - 185 
Carroll, - - - 30 
Logan, - - - 60 
Knox, - ° - 112 
Athens, - - + 70 
Columbiana, - - 100 
Trumbull, - - 370 
Ross, - - - 56 
Lorain, e - - 233 
Brown, - - - 51 
Adams, - - - 43 
Fayette, ‘ - : 57 
Montgomery, . - . 24 
Hamilton, - - ie 36 
Stark, - - - 34 
Greene, - - 164 
Union, - - - - 20 
Meigs, - - : 19 
Harrison, - - - 62 
Belmont, - - 97 
Jefferson, . Pe ot GZ 
Clermont, - . - 21 
Clinton, - - - 48 
Champaign, - - 8 
Summit, - - . 182 
Highland, : - 72 
Portage, - - . 45 
Licking, - - - 50 
2281 


There are few of these counties which will 
ot poll as many votes as Trumbull, next year. 
Trumbull can 
We have already 
xplained why the vote in Hamilton was so 











REVOLTING, 
The following advertisement, taken from the Charles- 


Two sisters, 


reward of fifty dollars for proof to conviction, that they 


From the Charleston (S. C._) Courter, Nov. 25. 
Fifty Dollars Reward for the runaways, Naucy 


bscriber for th hi 

subscriber for the apprehension and delive 

and Sophia, tc the Master of the Work A rp 
City of Charleston, Nancy isa light colored brown irl, 
sbout sixteen years of age, a full head of hair, which , 
very much the appearance of being straight, she is ve 
artful and deceptive, with a réady answer when dite 
ed; she can read and write, and may attempt to forge a 
pass for herself and her sistes Sophia, and they may both 
attempt to avoid detection, as eloping slaves, when ques- 
tioned with regard to whom they belong, by answering 
to Mrs. Morris. Sophia, in complexion and hair, is very 
much in appearance, like an Indian girl, about fourteen 
years of age, slender in figure, and tall for her age, she iy 
very much in character like her sister, but not im ap ar. 
ance. ‘They have been seen in different parts of the city 
and neck, particularly at and in the neighborhood of their 
mother and grand mother, by the names of Celia and Diah 
slaves of Mrs, Morris, living in John street, crossing Eliz. 
abeth street, in the square of vacant lot leading into 
Chapel street, from Elizabeth, and there is no doukt, from 
information I have received, of their being harbored by 
the mother and grand mother, with the assistance of a 
negro man, the slave of Mrs, Cunningham, by the’ name 
of Mann, the husband of Celia, the mother of the girls, 
and a free black man, by the name of George Stewart, » 
blacksmith by trade, who some time since asked permis~ 
sion to have Nancy for a wife, and who has been seen 
with Nancy since her elopement from me. Nancy and 
Sophia served for several years at the mantuamaki 
trade, as-apprentices to Miss Rosini Davillie, and are well 
known in the city as such, but of late months, are genes 
rally known as milk and vegetable sellers. An additiunali 
reward of $50 will be paid for proof to conviction of theix 
being harbored. All persons are forbid from employing 
or harboring said girls, with or without a ticket or badge 
as the penalties of the law will be enforced, : 


WM. C. WAYNE. 


BRITISH CAPITALISTS ENGAGED 1N THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 

The love of money Jeads to the same results the world 
over, The merchant in London, under its influence, is 
as apt to play the villam as the merchant in Baltimore. 
The evidence of the criminality of certain capitalists in Bal- 
timore, and some of the northern cities, engaged in support. 
ing the slave trade, is before the public. Late rey. 
elations show that there are capitalists in London even 
more deeply involved in guilt. Captain Pilkington, the 
Peace Lecturer, and Dr. R. R. Madden, proceeded some 
time since, the former to South America, under the diree- 
tion of the British Anti-Slavery Society, and the latter to 
Africa, under the auspices of the Government, to ascer- 
tain how far British capital was invested in the slave 
trade, Their researches have developed alarming facts. 
The Government for the present will not allow a full dis- 
closure. Enough, however, has been made public, it is 
said, to show, that were it not for British capital, the 
slave trade would languish—that “it is, in fact, a 
few rich London merchants who furnish the sinews to 
carry on the detestable traffic even in Spanish territories;”— 
that “British subjects are the Lona fide buyers, sellers and 
owners of slaves, for the workers of several mines in Cuba 
and Brazils, owned by British companies.” 

It isin vain to hope to abolish this infernal trade, until 
the market for slaves be destroyed. 














An Industrious Lecturer, 

From the 17th of September, to the 11th of 
November, not quite two months, C. C. Bur 
leigh travelled 1200 miles, and delivered 57 lec- 
tures, in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan,—ten on 
Temperance, one on Non-Resistance, forty five 
on Slavery, and one, Miscellaneous. 








SraTisTics OF SLAVERY.—The following ta- 
ble of slave-population under christian govern- 
ments appears in the appendix of the semi-an- 


nual reportof the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


Nortu America. 








United States, 2,483,536 
Texas, 75,000 
Sourn America. 

Colombia, 152,006 
Brazil, 2,500,000 
Peru, 284,773 
Surinam, 55,000 
Cayenne, 16,140 
West InpIeEs. 

Spanish Colonies, 600,000 
French ditto, 170,603 
Danish ditto, 38,000 
Dutch dttto, 17,000, 
Swedish ditto, 5,248 

6,397,300 
British India, 1,124,077 
Total, 7,531,977 














Cotorep RepresentTative'—A colored rep- 
resentative has been recently elected in Towns- 
head, Mass.; by the united forces of the whigs 
and democrats. The Liberty men had repeat- 
edly prevented an election by either party, and 
so both united upon the colored man, thinking 
to spite the abolitionists. He is aman of sub- 
stance and respectability. It is said the elec- 
tion will be set aside, owing to the polls being 
kept open after the hour. Some years since, an 
exchange paper says, one of the Western 
Towns of Massachusetts was repeatedly repre- 
sented by a colored man. 








Boone Acain.— We welcome Boone again to 
our columns. We shall give him the field 
this number. Next week, our turn will come. 

Exevator.—This is the title of anew week- 
ly paper started in this place, devoted to the in- 
terests of workingmen. It is edited with ability 
and dignity, and promises to be one of the best 
weeklies in the State. We are highly pleased 
with it. 

Dairy Messace.—A new daily paper hat 
lately been started, called the Daily Message 
under the editorial conduct of W. D. Gallagher. 
Mr. Gallagher has not yet taken a position on 


| the questions which agitate the country, but will 


doubtless do so when he deems it the due time. 
His experience as an editor has been varied; and 
as an intellectual and moral man he occupies 4 
high stand. 

Ovrsipe.—Our outside, owing to the ab- 
sence of the foreman, and sickness of the pro- 
prietor, is greatly deformed this week with ty- 
pographical blunders. ‘The article of our friend 
Boone has suffered particularly. 





THE RIGHT POLICY. 

It is said, that an arrrangement has been 
made by the federal government, by which some 
of the Indian tribes of the North-west have 
agreed to settle down as husbandmen, on te 
ceiving the pledge, of a patent of a farm for 
100 acres, to each Indian who shall cultivate 
his land three years, and also, that he shall he 
admitted to the right of citizenship. ‘This 
the only wise and humane policy. Had it been 
pursued in all cases, steadily, very many of the 
Indian tribes might have been saved—not 
perpetuated as such, but merged among the 
whites. ‘To insulate them, 28 4 distinct 
people, was to destroy them, as a matter of 





course, 
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SLAVE LABOR IN LOUISVILLE. 


It is somewhat remarkable; that the people of 
Louisville are ambitious of rivallitig Cincinnati, 
in the article of free Jabor. They show a very 
clear appreciation of the unprofitableness of 
slavery. In the report of a committee appointed 
by a convention of mechanics, held there Octo- 
ber 12th, we find the following anti-slavery 


clause. | 
“In regard to the means of cafrying of — 
ring establishments, Louisville is now on 4 _ wii a 
upper towns, There is no longer any eee in - 
curing any quantity of free labor which may em = - 
ed, at rates about as cheap asin any other p ace. ~ 
policy of the State, in regard to slavery, has brought 
vee labor into requesition here, and has,in a great 
degree, destroyed the habit of employing slave labor. 
The corsequence is. that much the larger portion of the 
Jabor in the city, and in the market farms and gardens, 
is performed by white men; and no difficulty is ever or 
can ever be experienced in employing white men, boys or 
girls here, at about the same rate as in the towns above. 


$$ 








Rieut or Prorurcy.— We have heard of many rights 
—the right of war—the right of purchase—the right of 
possession, &c. There is another right, if we may lit- 
erally understand a cotemporary — viz. — the right of 
prophecy—that is to say, the right of doing any thing 
because it is foreseen that I will do it. This cotemporary, 
after remarking that the English have not had strict right 
in their dealings with the Hindoos or the Chinese, says, 
«But there is one species of right they have had—-a right 
on the side of which is arrayed many of the express de- 
clarations of the Bible. The downfall of every nation 
who remain heathen, is there expressly announced and 
foretold.” Under this view of the matter, the Spanish con- 
querors thought they had a right to butcher the unoffend- 
ing aborigines of this continent. On this principle, some 
learned divines justify the enslavement of the Africans. 
On this principle, Pharaoh had a right to oppress the 
Israelites—for their captivity was foretold. And on this 
principle, Judas might have plead a right to betray the 
Son of God—for his treachery was “expressly announced 
and foretold.” 

Did our cotemporary really mean what the fair con- 
struction of his language would import? We do not be- 
lieve he did. In the hurry of writing newspaper articles, 
from day to day, it is almost impossbile to be as guarded 
in language as is desirable. 








Temrrraxce Monsnev.—Some of the Temperance 
men in New York, while lately engaged in making pre- 
parations to burn King Alcohol in effigy, were set upon 
by a gang of vagabonds and severely maltreated. The 
Riot was at last quelled and order restored. _If abolition- 
ists should attempt to burn King Slavery, they would not 
only be mobbed for their pains, but you would find 
scarcely a newspaper which would not strongly denounce 
their imprudence and lay upon them the blame of the dis- 
turbance. 








Lirz 1x Texas.—A planter, named Yoakum, who 
owned a hundred negroes and one hundred breeding 
mares, was lately put to death by the citizens of Jefferson 
county, Texas, for attempting to murder Mr. Cary, a 
wealthy gentleman and his guest. An old well was 
found on his premises containing numerous skulls and 
bones. 





Temperance 1x Lovisyittr.—The Daily Journal 
announces the organization of a Washington Temperance 


Society in Louisville. 





Farat Durt.—The duel, which was anticipated in 
our paper of Tuesday, as the result of an altercation be- 
tween two gentlemen, took place yesterday with small 
swords, in the vicinity of the saw-mill, in the lower part 
of the city. Mons. Chevremont was killed by a thrust 
near the region of the heart,and Mr. Ledoux was slightly 
wounded in the shoulder. We do not know which was 
the challenged party.—N. O. Crescent City. 

Another-—News was received in town, yesterday, that 
in a duel a day or two since, at Baton Rouge, Mr. Lan- 
dreux had fallen a victim to the sword of Mr. Girod; 
both were citizens of this place, and we learn they fought 
with broad swords.—Ib. 

Wherever there are castes, there you find a set of idlers, 
whose characteristics are pride, false notions of honor, 
and violence of temper, from which naturally springs du- 
elling. Slavery must be put down, and men made to 
work for their living in the south, as in the north, be- 
fore you can prevent this honorable species of murder. 





Aanox Burn.--The editor of the Natchez Free Trader, 
Col. J. F. N. Claiborne, states that certain papers of Aaron 
Burr have come into his possession, which will throw 
much light on the character and doings of this man, and 
establish, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that if a former 
Vice President of the United States was engaged in an 
unlawful scheme of ambition, he had for his’ eoadjutors 
some of the most distinguished men in the Union. — 





Baritisa Census 1x 1841.—The Census of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1841, has been finished, and is 
thus stated in some of the English papers: 





England and Wales, - - - 15,901,981 
Scotland, - - . - 2,625,486 
Ireland, - - . - 8,205,382 
Guernsey, Jersey, Man, - - - 124,079 

26,856,028 


Exclusive of seamen in the Navy and Merchant ser- 
vice and Travellers. 








Hoxor To wuom Honor.—The American Citizen 


speaking of the Mendians, remarks— 

“Among those who have made efforts for the rescue of 
these unprotected strangers from the clutch of the slave 
power, and for their restoration to freedom and a happy 
home, for his unwearied perseverance and unflinching 
courage, Lewis Tappan is pre-eminently entitled to our 
admiration. With what emotions must Cinque and his 
companions regard him! The parting scene between 
them one could hardly wish to witness! Their teachers 
too and all who have stood their fast friends—J. Q. 
Adams, Josh. Leavitt and the rest—how sad the separa- 
ration from them, and what recollections associated with 
their very names by acts of the most interested and de- 
voted kindness must they bear with them to their distant 
home and to the fast hour of life! In the brief, but event- 
ful history of these men, let us cherish the hope, that a 
brighter day is soon to break upon their countrymen.” 





Arnican Stave Trave.—If is estimated that, since 
1808 (the period when it was supposed a mortal blow 
had been given to this hellish traffic, both by Great 
Britain and the United States,) to 1840, there have been 
kidnapped and carried away from Africa to the Brazils, 
2,420,000; to Cuba and Puerto Rico, 1,020,000; to the 
French Colonies, Mexico and the United States, 300,000 
Captured and liberated, and died after capture, about 
140,000. Total, 3,860,000!!! 

Upon the most mouerate computation, the slave trade 
dooms to the horrors of slavery, every year, among 
Christian (!) powers, 120,000; Mohammedan powers, 
50,000; total, 170,000. Destroyed annually in procuring 
this number 280,000; making a total of 450,000—or 
more than twelve hundved aday! What keeps this ter- 
rible trade alive, under such pains and penalties as are 
declared against it? What but the system of slavery, 
which furnishes the market to tempt unprincipled men 
to risk every thing in hope of a rich recompense? 

_ The universal abolition of negro slavery would imme- 
diately destroy the foreign slave trade, and deliver ill- 
fated Africa from the fiendish invaders. While human 
beings can be sold with a profit, they will be stolen for 
sale, The market being destroyed, the trade dies of ne- 
cessity. — Liberator. 








Conrectiox.—Anti-slavery writers have fallen into 
an error in their statements of the number of children 
ead reduced to slavery in this boasted land of free- 

Suppose the slave population to be 24 millions; the an- 
nual deaths under mild treatment would be | to 30, or 
an aggregate of 83,333 in a year. Notwithstanding this 
number die, there would be an annual increase of 3 per 
cent. making an aggregate of 75,000. 

ck ga Po in . year must of coarse be equal to 

wo numbers combined; showing an aggregate of 
158,333 free born children, under uaeaeaiiicen ti 
ment, annually plundered of al those rights which’ were 
upon them by their Creator, and reduced te the 


most abject slavery,—equal to 433 every 24 hours, And 
this heaven-daring wickedness is daily enacted in our 
land, by and with the consent of the sovereign people. 
When will the American people obey the command of 
Jehovali, ‘Break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
freet’-—Protectionist. 





MR. BRYANT RELEASED. 
We rejoice in being able to announce that our friend 


Bryant Is released. 

Dr. Batrer,--Last Thursday 1 attended the trial 
of J. Bryant before the examining court, which con- 
sisted of five of the magistrates of the county. ‘The 
majority of these, I was told, are slaveholders, and 
have actually lost a numbet of slaves by their 
having escaped to Canada. You, can judge of the 
chance of justice before such a court. Modest men in 
such circumstances would have declined sitting in judg- 
ment on such acase. ‘They appeared to me to act very 
much as though they thought they had got hold of the 
cause of their misfortunes, and were determined to have 
vengeance. I observed one or two of them writing billets 
occasionally, and handing them down to the State’s At- 
torney, acting as I supposed as a kind of co-counsel. 
The counsel for the prisoner saw the purtiality, and sud- 
denly dropped the defence in disgust, declaring that they 
would proceed no further before that court. The decision 
was, of course, as was expected, “That the prisoner be 
remanded, without the benefit of bail, to take his trial be- 
fore the superior court in the spring.” ‘The only witness 
in the case was a man, whose testimony, I believe, would 
not be taken in any other case whatever. By him they 
proved that Joseph Bryant did allow three poor women 
to take shelter in his barn, and while there he actually 
took them something to eat. Horrible!! 

The State’s Attorney admitted in his plea, that he be- 
lieved the prisoner “verily thought he was doing God 
service.” And indeed no man acquainted with Joseph 
Bryant, will doubt for one moment the purity of his heart 
or the kindness of his disposition. I am happy to state, 
that Judge Fry, on the following day upset the whole 
proceedings of the inferior court, and discharged the pris- 
oner, He decided that the arraignment was false,—that, 
admitting the testimony to be true, the act was no more 
than a misdemeanor under the laws of Virginia, involving 
comparatively a slight penalty, for which he must take 
his trial before the court in his own county. 

C. McNEELY. 
cP STATE CONVENTION AT COLUMBUS. SD 

Three weeks from to-day! Are our friends on the 
alert! Will the advocates of constitutional liberty prove 
lukewarm on such an occasion? We know they will not. 
On every side we have encouragement. From what we 
can learn, there will be a stronger array of talent there 
than we have presented at any previous convention. Come 
friends--nominate your delegates, if you have not done 
it. ‘“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.” The following from a correspondent, shows the 
feelings with which the meeting is regarded. 

Manchester, Nov. 26, 1841. 

Dn. Bartrx—I am pleased to observe that there is a 
prospect of another Anti-Slavery Convention at Colum- 
bus this winter. I countenanced the movement last win- 
ter, but was prevented from attending by ill health. It is 
desirable on my part, that the executive committee should 
at once agree on the day, publish it in the Philanthropist, 
and call loudly on our brethren to rally. The meet- 
ing last winter tended to unite us, especially ‘as to 
the propriety of carrying our principles to the polls. We 
have reason to believe that another meeting will produce 
the same effect. 

The late marshal of Ohio, now living in Adams county, 
has been heard lately to say that the A. S. Conveniion of 
last winter at Columbus, exceeded any assembly for talent, 
respectability and influence he had ever seen, Such,, I 
believe was the opinion formed of it generally. It is im- 
portant that such meetings be held frequently to remove 
prejudice and secure confidence. ing the transaction 
of legislative business at pm all parts 
of the State our repr together, 
it is surely a fit oppor n. to some 
extent throughout the’ 

I would merely su; 
two earlier than it was 
erting an influence.on th 
legislature before it has 
or second Wednesday in January. 
this note to encourage you in makin 
the Convention, believing that it will 
all working Abolitionists. As soon as the 
cided or, I will exert my influence to have a meeting. in 
Adams county to nominate delegates. d 

Yours sincerely in behalf of the oppressed. 

W. H. ROGERS. 


Menpian ArricaNs.—The Mendians have 
sailed for Africa. The following interesting 
correspondence took place between them and 
John Quincy Adams, before their departure. 


“To the Hon. John Quincy Adams: 

Most Respected Sir,—the Mendi people give you 
thanks for all your kindness to them. They will never 
forget your defence of their rights before the great Court 
of Washington. They feel that they owe to you ina 
large measure, their delivery from the Spaniards, and 
from slavery or death. ‘They will pray for you as long 
as you live, Mr. Adams. May God bless and reward you. 

Weare about to go home to Africa. We go to Sierra 
Leone first, and then we reach Mendi very quick. 
When we get to Mendi we shall tell the people of your 
great kindness. Good missionary will go with us, We 
will take the Bible with us. It has been a precious book, 
in prison, and we love to read it now we are free.—Mr, 
Adams, we want to make you a present of a beautiful 
Bible. Will you please to accept it, and when you look 
at it or read it, remember your poor and grateful clients? 
We read in this holy book, “if it had not been the Lord 
who was on our side, when men rose up against us, then 
they had swallowed us up quick, when their wrath was 
kindled up against us. Blessed be the Lord, who hath 
not given us a prey to their teeth. Our soul is escaped 
asa bird out of the snare of the fowler—the snare is 
broken and we are escaped. Our help is in the name of 
the Lord who made Heaven and Earth. 

For the Mendi people, 
CINQUE, 
KINNA, 
KALE, 






















Boston, Nov. 6, 1841. 


Tothe Mendian Africans, Cinque, Kinna, Kale, and 
thirty-two others, about to return to their native land: 
Boston, 19th Nov. 1841. 

My Friends,—I have received the elegant Bible which 
you have presented to me, through your true and faith- 
ful friend, Mr. Lewis Tappan. I accept it, and shall 
keep it as a kind remembrance from you, to the end of 
my life. It was from that book that I learned to espouse 
your case when you were in trouble, and to give thanks 
to God for your deliverance, , 
I am glad to learn that you have the prospect of re- 
turning safe and free to your native country; and I hope 
and pray that you may pass the remainder of your lives 
in peace and comfort there. Remember with kindness 
those persons who befriended you in your captivity here, 
and who now furnish you with the means of returning 
home, and tell your countrymen of the blessings of the 
book which you have given to me. May the Almighty 
Power who has preserved and sustained you hitherto, 
still go with you, and turn to your good and that of your 
country, all that you have suffered, and all that may 
hereafter befall you, 
From your friend, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


FLIPPANT. 
The Washington correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette says—“if the constituents of John 
Quincy Adams have any regard to his fame, they 
will hint to him the propriety of declining, and 
retiriag from public life.” This is rather flip- 
pant, (0 say the least. It would puzzle this 
correspondent to give a reason for his opinion. 
Is Mr. Adams failing in intellect, or wisdom, or 
moral power? Does he manifest the slightest 
indication of debility in mind or body? Why 
then should he retire? His country needs his 
services more than ever. Slaveholders will 
make a powerful effort the ensuing session, to an- 
nihilate the right of petition and discussion on 
the subject of slavery. Who so well quallified 
as John Quincy Adams, to baffle their despotic 
designs? We hear it annouaced from high 
sources, that the proposition to annex Texas 
will also be renewed. How, in view of this, 
would Southern demagogues rejoice, could the 











eloquent old man receive a hint from his consti- 
tuents to retire! No fear—his constituents, we 
presume, possess common sense. 





SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
This periodical has obtained a high reputation 
for literary excellence--higher than it deserves, 
or will long enjoy. It is essentially, a pro-sla- 
very publication, containing from time to time 
apologies for “the peculiar institution.” Nay, 
not unfrequently while indulgitig in sickening 
panegyric on slaveholding and slaveholders, it 
has never hesitated when opportunity offered, 
to rail and sneer at the equalizing institutions of 
the free states. Neverthcless, our Northern 
editors, with that forgetfulness of the claims of 
Liberty, which has for the last ten years pecu- 
liarly distinguished them, have fallen into the 
habit of praising this periodical without quali- 
fication, without protest against its abominable 
doctrines on the subject of human rights. 
Lately, we perceive that a correspondent of the 
Gazette has been aroused by the degeneracy of 
its moral tone. He gives some precious speci- 
mens from @ late number, of the morals of the 
publication. We quote from his article. 


“We commence our remarks with Mr. White’s intro- 
duction to the article called, “Incidents on ship and shore 
in the life of a midshipman.” He says, “we assure him 
(the writer )—and our readers will confirm the opinion, 
that his ‘yarns” have ‘a twist and a smoothness’ that make 
them truly delightful; and with an Oliver ‘I'wist earnest- 
ness, we ‘ask for more.’” 

“After some preliminary descriptions of himself, his 
ship, his messmates, &c. é&c., he introduces a description 
of the Park Theatre, New York. After some remarks on 
the actors, he commences with a “tour of observation” to 
the grog shop and the third tier of boxes. We venture 
to assert, that if the description had been written for the 
express use of a public brothel, it could have been not less 
revolting. Take these “truly delightful” passages: 

“My lady love, nothing loth presently put her army 
around my neck, and drawing me towards her, whispered 
m my ear, ‘you shall go home with me.’ ‘Well, young 
officer, Pil tell you what you can do, if you won't go 
home with me, you can take me down to the punch room, 
and give me a glass of gin and water.” As I passed out 
of the punch room, I saw several stout fellows with big 
whiskers, wink at each other, and heard one of them say, 
‘That Sal’s a keen wench, she’s got a younker in tow to- 
night; I guess there won’t be much of his month’s pay left 
by morning.’ ” 

There! Find the twist and smoothness of Oliver Twist 
there! A few more such ‘twists’ and delightful truths, 
will banish even the Messenger from every abode of intel- 
ligence and virtue. But we are not done. He next ini- 
tiates his readers into the pleasures of a bacchanalian sup- 
per, from thence to his ship, and finally a visit to the Five 
Points in New York ‘much question, whether any 
description equally sting, or any language of equal 
obscenity was ever published west of the Alleghanies. 
Certainly néver to our knowledge. Wecome boldly out, 
and we challenge the match to similar ‘yarns,’ or delight- 
ful truths. Read this. 

“Jack, as he hoved from one end of the dance to the 
other, (with prostitutes,) giving an extra shufile; or leap- 
ing two or three feet from the floor, in very excess of joy, 
and shouting, at the top of his voice, Sal, or Bet or Poll,— 
‘come my old cock, none of your psalm tunes here; give 
us ‘Cherry Eye’ or ‘Merily danced the Quaker.’ ‘They 
would be paired off, each lady, setting in a gentleman’s 
lap.’ ‘Come my friend, let you and I take a Horn! these 
fellows don’t know how to drink.’ ‘Take off your garter 
a let me tic Mr. Seymour’s hands behind him, &c., 

c. % , 








Bo In Mr. Morris’ communication, 1st page, 
3rd paragraph, 7th line, for ‘‘abolished,”’ read 
“admitted.” 5th paragraph, 35th line, for 
“abolished,” read ‘‘established.”? 3rd _para- 
graph, 21st line, for ‘‘abolish,”’ read ‘*enact.’? 








Joun Quinc¥ Apams is not about .to retire, 
as some of the papers have stated. He author- 
izes the announcement, that he will be willing 
to serve his constituents so long as they may re- 
quire. We rejoice. 

[Lu1no1s Wueat.—5000 bushels of wheat 
from Illinois arrived a few days since in Phila- 
delphia, via New Orleans, and were sold at one 
dollar and forty-one cents a bushel. 

ReEPRFSENTATION IN VirGinta.—The inha- 
bitants of Western Virginia are moving for a 
larger proportion of representatives. Western 
Virginia las increased, while Eastern Virginia, 
which contains the mass of the slave population, 
has diminished in population. 








For the Philanthropist. 
~ INDIANA. 

At a quarterly meeting of Union County An- 
ti-Slavery Society, held in the Court House in 
Liberty, on the 7th day 11th month 6th, 1841, 
the President in the chair. ‘The meeting be- 
ing called to order, spent a time in reverential 
silence. 

On motion Resolved, That all present be in- 
vited to participate in the business of the meeting. 
A committee was then appointed to prepare 
business. In the absence of the committee, Dr. 
H. P. Bennett read the declaration of the Anti- 
Slavery Convention assembled in Philadelphia 
in 1833, for the organization of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. Dr. Bennett also ad- 
dressed the meeting in a very forcible man- 
ner, upon that part of the declaration, which 
refers to our dependence upon the guidance 
and help of Almighty God in the prosecution 
of this great work. 

After which, the following Preamble and 
Resolutions were read, discussed at much 
length, and adopted unanimously. 

Whereas it is obvious even to a superficial 
observer, that the spirit of liberty and the domi- 
nation of despotism have arrayed themselves 
against each other in our country. ‘The one, 
by an appeal to reason, humanity and con- 
science, is endeavoring to establish and sus- 
tain the practical doctrines of the gospel, and 
the principles of the declaration of American 
Independence,—the other, by the baneful ope- 
ration of a deeply rooted and soul crushing 
prejudice, is endeavoring with some success, to 
enlist the talent, the enterprise and the religion 
of our country in its support. The spirit of 
liberty ie striving to infuse itself into the minds 
of the people, in order to effect a regeneration 
of the public sentiment, by promoting the prev- 
alence of its benign principles,—despotism is 
calling in the aid of the vile mobocrat, and 
sheltering itself from the indignant rebuke of of- 
fended justice, by invoking the interposition of 
brute force and lynch law. The former is a 
manifestation of the love of God, in the preva- 
lence of which the greatest amount of happi- 
ness will be secured to mankind,—the latter, is a 
complete development of the spirit of darkness, 
whereby the happiness of millions is crushed to 
promote the grandeur and emolument of a few. 
Therefore Resolved, That we view with 
sincere regret, the prevalence of the mobocratic 
spirit, as well as the domination of despotism, 
and regard their existence ag indubiable proof, 
that the righteousness which exalteth a nation 
has departed from us, and that we have fallen 
under the controlling influence of that sin, which 
is a reproach to any people. 

2nd. Resolved, ‘That the professed churches 
of Christ, which instead of raising their voices 
against slavery, haye denounced abolitionism, 





‘for the accomplishment of our object. 


from the benign principles of the gospel, which 
signed a partnership with the slaveholders. 


ceedings of the mobs in Cincinaati, Richmond, 


cause of universal liherty. 


late ridtous omtrages in Cincinnati. 


rely u unaided. wisdom and human power, 


National Convention, which assembled in Phil- 
adelphia in 1833, for the organization of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, viz: ‘That un- 
der the guidance and by the help of Almighty 
God, we will do all that in us lies, consistently 
with thie declaration ‘of our principles, to over- 
throw the most execrable system of slavery that 
sy A witnessed upon earth.”? And thatin 
all 6ur movements for the promotion of this right- 
eous ciuse, our hope of success remains 
¢enired alone, in the guidance and power of that 
Holy spirit, which we believe originated, and 
has thus far prospered and blessed this holy en- 
terprize. 

6th. ‘The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of endeavoring to elevate the character of 
the free people of color in this vicinity report, 
that we have attended to the subject, by institu- 
ting an evening school during a part of last win- 
ter for their benefit, also by procuring admission 
for a few of their children in a day school fora 
short period. ‘These efforts have been crowned 
with saecess proportionate to their extent. ‘he 
object#of our care have manifested much inter- 
est im improving their minds, both old and 
young. We believe a field of labor is open be- 
fore us on this important subject, which it is dur 
duty taoccupy; the cause of liberty and human- 
ity is involved in this concern—Resolved that a 
committee be appointed to take the subject into 
deliberate consideration, an@ adopt such meas- 
ures as may seem most eligible for the promo- 
tion of this desirable object; viz: the moral, reli- 
gious and literary improvement of this deeply 
injured, and prejudice-crushed people. 

A committee was appointed accordingly. 

Resolved, ‘'hat the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be sent to the Philanthropist and Protection- 
ist for publication, 

In the evening, Arnold Buffum addressed a 
meeting in the Court house, on the causes of the 
existing pecuniary embarrassments in our coun- 
try. 

On ‘the following day, a veay large meeting 
assembled, in Friends meeting house, at Salem, 
to listen to the cries of the perishing millions in 
our land; where by their close attention, and by 
the trickling tear, many gave evidence, that they 
possess hearts capable of feeling for another's 
woe. 








For the Philanthropist. 
The State Convention of the friends of Con- 
stitutional Liberty, 

Having authorised the use of my name 
with ofgers, in requesting a convention of the 
advocssés of liberty, to nominate a candidate 
for Governor, in 1g42, itis due to myself, as 


well as the cause, that my _ reasons 
should be given for this course. I have 
not consented to aid in getting up this 


political action without much hesitation, until 
all hope of preserving the purity of our insti- 
tutions through other means was_ extinguished; 
nor would I become an actor now,ifan imperative 
sense of duty did not impel me onward. Nor 
is this step taken because the influence of sla- 
very is the only source from whence our 
country can suffer; but because itis the source 
of our greatest evils at present, and is extreme- 
ly dangerous to the future liberty of the citizens 
of Ohio. Itsinfluence having been already 
extended beyond the slave states, into our na- 
tional, statey and municipal legislation, I am 
therefore compelled by every motive of patriot- 
ism, and even self-defence, to lend my aid in re- 
sisting its further encroachments. 

The question has often been asked, and will 
be again repeated, What have we, residing in a 
free state, to do with slavery? It a fair ques- 
tion, and should be fairly answered. 

When the influence of slavery is confined to 
the slave states, I shall be the last to joinin po- 
litical action ‘o oppose it. But such is not the 
case now; nor has it been for several years: on 
the contrary, it is plain to me that the entire en- 
ergies of the general government are exerted in 
defeace and furtherance of the interest of slave- 
holders* 

The following appears to me a fair statement 
of the modes by which this interest now  oper- 
ates, and threatens a still greater influence on us 
through legislation and popular action, 

The seat our government, subject only to the 
laws of Congress, which laws we are 
responsible for, is known to be one of 
the greatest slave marts in the world, where 
the poison of slavery infuses itself into the 
whole political atmosphere and causes the entire 
course of legislation to feel more or less, its 
baneful influence. Under this influence, it has 
been found impossible to procure the passage of 
efficient laws for the suppression of this odious 
American slave-trade. 

This influence has for several 
waged a dishonorable and most 
sive war upon the Indians and Negroes in 
Florida, chiefly to enable slaveholders to get 
possession of the blacks and make them slaves. 
Ithas gone further, and to the disgrace of our 
nation, it has proclaimed to an American army 
that negroes who should be taken prisoners in 
actual war, should be soldinto slavery, and the. 
proceeds of such barbarous sale be distributed 
as booty among the captors. 


national legislation avowedly to take away all 
protection from the free laborer, and reduce him 
if possible, to the condition of the slavein A- 
merica, or the subjects of despots in Europe. 

It has discovered that the principles of liber- 
ty and the practice of despotism can no longer 
harmonize: hence, like all tyrants ithas become 


human liberty, and its advocates threaten a 


of slavery in Cuba. 

The extension of s?avery is a darling object 
with the South. ‘This extension is sought as 
well by increasing the number of slave states, 
as by the project to annex Texas to the United 


cents on the dollar, under a conviction, doubt- 
less, that the South will yet compell her admis- 





sume her debt, As corroborative of this, we 


have ghereby given proof of a sad declension} note the announcement in the Natchez Free 
Trader, (re-published in the National Intelligen- 
they profess to promote; and. have’ virtually | cer,) that the proposition to annex Texas, will 
be again brought forward at the ensuing session 
3cd. Resolved, ‘That in the late riotous pro-| of Congress, by a distinguished gentleman. 


&c., and the ecclesiastical censures which have | objects, a hue and ery is raised against some 
been cast upon us, we see fresh cause for re- | small societies called abolitionists. Most of the 
newed diligence and firmness, in supporting the | persons composing these. societies are acting on 
the same principles t#@® have been acknowl- 
4th. Resolved, That we highly approve the| edged in the free states, and by many in the 
bold and manly stand of the Editor of the Phi-{ slave states, ever since the revolution; yet they 
lantlirepist, and the Executive committee of the | have been charged by the advocates of slavery 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Sosiety, against the domina- | with every crime, and called by every name that 
tion of. despotism, shamefully displayed, in the | could in any way bring the advocates of liberty 
into reproach; and by such unparralleled misre- 
5th.: Whereas it has been most erroneously | presentations they have succeeeded in exciting 
supposed by some, that Anti-Slavery Societies |a general public odium against abolitionists. 
Having done this, they denounce every man as 
There- | an abolitionist who refuses to advocate slavery. 
fore, Resolved, That we again declare, as the | Is a man in favor of suppressing the slave trade 
fundamental principle of our association, that; in Washington? 
which was set forth in the declartion of sen-| he refuse to allow the general government to 
tinents, published to the wide world by the | sanction the slave trade? 
Is he opposed to the admission of ‘Texas? He 
is an abolitionist. 
is an evil? 
vocate the right of petition, the liberty of the 
press, or the freedom of discussion? 
an abolitionist. Does he insist upon observing 
the law, and suppressing mobs? 
litionist. 


and freedom of speech, discussion on sound 


other subject. 


an abolitionist; {1 differ so much from these so- 
cities, that they do not admit me to be an ortho- 
dox liberty man;) but I shall insist on the nom- 
ination of a man opposed to slavery of every 
kind, qualified or unqualified, in Ohio and the 
District of Columbia; 
right of trial by jury indt§criminately; who will 
insist on the supremacy of the law as a first 
principle; who will go for repealing all laws 
made in voluntary aid of slavery; (the constitu- 
tional provision to surrender persons held to 
service should be observed inviolable, butas it is 
a provision against libertyyenothing beyond the 
strict letterof that provision should be allowed;) 

years! one who is in favor of protecting the labor of 
expen- | freemen as well against slaves of the South, as 
the oppressed of Europe. 
portsome man who will support American prin- 
ciples, fearless of tyrants abroad or demagogues 
at home. 


The same influence has procured a course of | tions of national policy, concerning which there is a dif- 
ference of sentiment among the people, 
tions may be classed under the following heads, 


Tariff.—Banking.—Slavery.—Election of President,— 
his patronage,—veto power, eligibility to re-election, 


will be made fully to understand these questions in all 
their bearings upon the general welfare, 
; : 8 
jealous of every movement for the extension of gies, while. tyrants, despets ond. qalihesl- detbagngens 
5 . =n would stifle debate, lest their evil designs should be ex- 
war with England if she procures the abolition | posed. 


cussion, it is proposed to establish a weekly Newspaper, 
to be entitled the “Farr Despater.” ; 
will be the free discussion of all measures, concerning 
which the people, or any party may consider themselves 
. 2 interested. The questions above stated are before the 
States. Texas is now accumulating an enor-| people; discussed they will be; and the Sovereign People 
mous debt, defraying her expenses with new | of the United States must decide them, one and all, in 


bonds, when they are worth but- tweuty-five | some way; 
: destiny of our whole country. 


The more certainly to effeet these and similar 


Does 


He is an abolitionist. 
He isan abolitionist. 


Does he insist that slavery 


He is an abolitionist. Does he ad- 





IIe is 


He is an abo- 
And so of divers other principles that 
are held in common by nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple in the jree states, but are supposed by jeal- 
ous slave-holders to be opposed to the extension 
of slavery. Every man, in short, that refuses 
to support the wickedest projects of the South, 
or to yield implicit obedieuce to the demands of 
slavery is at once denounced as an abolitionist. 
Even obedience to the laws of our own State 
subjects us to the same charge, if those laws are 
not made in aid of slavery. 

By this skilful contrivance, both political par- 
ties are made to render important aid in further- 
ing the designs of the slave power, and it would 
seem as if each party were striving which could 
go furthest in servile obedience to southern in- 
fluence. Scarcely a politician can be found who 
fears anything so much as io be called an aboli- 
tionist. 

‘There is not an editor in the free states, (and 
I doubt if there is one in the slave  states,) so 
profoundly ignorant as not toknow that the 
charges against abolitionists which make them o- 
dious in the free states, are slanders, invented by 
their enemies at the South; and yet scarcely 
an editor can be found who dares express an o- 
pinion on this subject; nor willa man of them 
venture to give a definition of abolitionism. 

The leading Senators of both parties voted a- 
gainst Gov. Everett’s appointment to England, 
not because he was an abolitionist, but because 
he was not quite zealous enough in his support 
of slavery; and itis now a sufficient objection to 
any man’s receiving an appointment, that he is 
bold enough to avow opposition to slavéFy. 

Nor is this all. At this time in the Southern 
States, an open, systematic warfare is waged 
upon the able and upright Supreme Judiciary of 
our State, because the Judges have decided the 
law on this subject in strict conformity with the 
principles of our Constitution. They, too, are 
denounced as abolitionists, and threatened with 
the vengeance of the South; while the avarice 
of our people is appealed to, with threats that 
unless we allow them to bring hither their slaves, 
we shall be cut off from their trade. Even some 
of our own papers chime in with this doctrine; 
while some, who have too much regard to their 
standing to do so directly, are wholly silent, or 
express doubts as to the correctness of the law. 
And if the Legislature can be intimidated into 
the appointing of advocates of Southern doc- 
trine for our Supreme Judges, slavery will be at 
once introduced into our State, under cover of 
Southern ownership, to an unlimited extent; 
and our industrious laboring citizens, wheu it is 
too late to retreat, will be compelled to compete 
with slave labor, and have their services estima- 
ted at what a Southern man can afford to hire 
out his slave for. Already has our State denied 
the right of trial by jury to persons claimed as 
slaves: and instead of letting the subject of 
slavery alone, we, as far as the Legislature could 
compel us, are rendering aid to our Southern 
friends in perpetuating slavery; and the ordinary 
duties of hospitality are made penal, if exercised 
toward an unfortunate bondman. 

I could not avoid taking the foregoing view of 
this subject. I have only enumerated a few of 
the many evils brought upon us by slavery. If 
I am righty it will be seen that our action is not 
invoked to interfere with slavery in slave States, 
but to maintain our own liberties; not to obtain 
any new privileges, but to assert and secure the 
rights that our fathers enjoyed and bequeathed us. 
Whenever the slavery influence will let us alone, 
we shall have no further need of political action 
on this subject. With the liberty of the press, 


Christian, democratic principles would lead a 
majority to correct conclusions on this and every 


Nor am [ anxious tosecure the nomination of 


@ who will favor the 


In short, I shall sup- 


SAMUEL LEWIS. 








From the Protectionist. 
FREE DEBATER. 
At the present time there are but few leading ques- 


These ques- 


Distribution of the proceeds of the public lands.— 


It is by free discussion alone, that the people at large, 


Free discus- 
ion is the handmaid of truth and the friend of the peo- 


Congressional and Legislative proceedings; together with 
foreign and domestic intelligence. : 
The paper will be printed at Indianapolis on an im 
perial sheet, at two dollars per annum in advance. 
Persons who obtain ten subscribers, and forward the 
money, will receive one copy of the first volume of the 


Protectionist, bound in boards. 


Nov, 20th, 1841. ARNOLD BUFFUM, Editor. 


R. H. BLACKMER & CO. 

Tee-tutal Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANT'S. 
Near Float Bride, Cleveland. 











Messrs. Woonson & Tinsixr, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since the 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpentet 
and Joiner s work at the shortest notice and on the mosr 
reasonable terms. 

Wonvson & Tinssny. 


GRANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. 
The Winter term will commence on Thursday the 
16th day of September next, and continue 22 weeks, 

TEACHERS. 
Mus. N. B. Giimons, Principat. 
Miss 0. H. Bairey, Miss S. F. Arms, 


« E.M, Breen, “ L. J. Hamu, 
TUITION, 
Per Qr. 
Preparatory Department, - $3,00 to$2,50 
Academical Department, including Calisthenics e 
and Vocal Music, - - 4,50 
Board, exclusive of fuel and lights (per week) 
Room rent (per quarter) - : - “ 1,00 
Whole expense per quarter, exclusive of fuel, y- 
bed and lights, . - 16,00 
Do. including bed and fuel, . : : 20,00 
Drawing, extra - - - - - 2,00 
Painting, - - . 4,00 
Instruction on piano, ° ° 6,00 
Use of Instrument, - . - 2,00 
Latin, e - - - : 2,00 
French, - - - : - 2,00 


To be paid quarterly in advance, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore expect to devote themselves, for 
the ensuing five years, to the interests of the Young La- 
dies committed to their care; and they hope, by careful 
attention to their Moral, Intellectual and Physical wants, 
to contribute to their happiness while members of their 
family, and prepare them for usefulness inthe discharge 
of the active duties of life, ‘The qualifications and suc- 
cess of the Principal, and other ‘Teachers of the Institu- 
tion, are too well Known to need further commendation. 

Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 58 very convenient 
rooms, furnishing ample accommodations for 100 young 
ladies, . W. Bancrort, 

Corresponding Sec. of Trustess. 
Granville, O. July 54th, 1841. 





Bank Note List. 

CORRECTED BY GEORGE MILNE & CO.,, 
Exchange Brokers—West Third Street. 
OHIO—Ohio Life and Trust Co.,on demand, 7} prom. 

Bank of Cincinnati, 2 dis. 


Miami Exporting Co., 2 « 
Labanon, Miami, 2“ 
Farmers’ Bank of Canton, 5 « 
Small notes of solvent Banks, 2 « 


LATEST BROKEN BANKS, 
West Union, New Bank of Steubenville,German Bank 
of Wooster, New Bank of Circleville, 





KENTUCKY, 2 prem. 
INDIANA, par. 
ILLINOIS, 1 dis. 
MISSOURI, par a 3 prem. 
MICHIGAN—Bank of St. Clair, 2 dis. 
WISCONSIN—Marine and Fire In- 
surance Company at Milwaukie, par 
TENNESSEE, 2a3 dis 
ALABAMA, paral « 
ARKANSAS, 25 a30 “ 
LOUISIANA, 5 a 6 prem. 
8S. CAROLINA, 5a6 
N. CAROLINA, 24 « 
EASTERN—New York, Sag 
New England States, Vas « 
Pennsylvania, BaG « 
Maryland, 6} « 
Virginia, (Eastern, ) 4 « 
EXCHANGE—New York, lk « 
Philadelphia, 7% 
Baltimore, 8h « 
t New Orleans, 6a7 “ 
SPECIE—American Gold, 9 prem. 
Foreign, gh “ 
Silver, Was « 
SCRIPS—Kentucky, “IT dis, 
Indiana 50's, 16 “ 
“ 5’s, If « 
Illinois, 65 « 


ee rae _ [ Daily Message. 
Cincinnati Prices Current. — 
Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 


Deceinber 1, 1841, 
Hogs, over 200 Ibs. 2 25 per cwt 


“ under 200 “200 “= « 
Flow, - - = $5 40 a 550 
Wheat . - 95 a 1,00 
Corn, - - - 20 25 
Oats, . 31 


WHOLESALE PRICES, WHOLESALE pnices, 


Ashes— Molasses— 
Pearl, Ib. 6 N. O., gall. 29 30 
Pot, “ 5 Sugar-house, 35 40 


Almonds, s. 8. 15 18 


Mustard, Ib, 374 
Alum, Ib. 6 8 


Nails, cut, 3d, 8 





Beeswax, lb. 28 4d, 7} 

Beans, bush. 62 6d, 64 

Brimstone, r. Ib. 6 8 8d, 53 

Crackers, “« & 6 10 and 20d, 54 

Candles— oil— . 
Mold,Ib 9510 Olive, bask, 550 6 00 
Dipt, «“ 9 Win.st.gal. 142 145 
Sperm “ 48 50 Sum. “ “ 125 130 

Coftee— Linseed « 95 
Rio, Ib. 13 Tan.,pr.bl.2000 25 00 
Havanna, 124 white, “ 1500 18 0@ 
Java, “ 17 Paper— 

Coal, bush. 15 16 Wrap’ng, r.1 25 200 

Cassia, Ib. 37 No, l,cap,“3 25 350 

Chocoiate, “ 13 15 | No.2,“ «2 75 300 


Cheese, “ 5b 867 


Pepper, Ib. 12 124 
Cloverseed, 3 50 4.00 plenty 
373 


Pimenio, « 8 10 








Cloves, Ib. Provisions—— 

Cordage—- Bacon, $3 43 
Tarred, Ib, 10 124 B. hams, 64 “th 
Manilla, “ 16 20 Sides, 4 44 

Copperas, “ 2 3 Shoulders, 34 34 

Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, 5a 64 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 

Corks, vel., gr. 50 60 | Pork— 

Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 7 50 8 

Chalk, “ 24 34] Clear,“ 950 1050 

Feathers, 33 a 37 Prime,“ 6 Z 

Fish— Rump, a Chime lb,5$ 6 
Herring, box, 75 100 | Rosin, Ten.bl. $3 75 4 50 
Mac.,1,bl. none __ | Raisins, m.r. p $3 00 

No. 2, “ 18 50 | Rice, Ib. keg, 5 

No. 3, “ 4 a6 |Sugar— 
Salmon,40 Ib. bbl 5000 | N.Orleans,lb.7 ©. 
Cod, Ib. 64 “ 73 a8} inbls 

Figs, “ 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 

Filberts, lb. 10 Lump, 13 a 15 

Glass, box— White Hav’a, 113 124 
8by 10 350 375 Brown, “ none 
10“12 450 475 | Segars— 

Ginger, race, Ib. 125 Common th. 1 25 1 50 
ground, “ 124 Melee, “ 20 25 

Glue, “ 16 20 Spanish, “ 10 00 20 00 

Gunpowder— Saleratus, “ cask 64 keg10 
Wade’s, kg, 550 650 | Salt— 

Dupont, “© 700 7 25 Zanesville, bu. 30 

Grain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 


Wheat, bush. 95 1,00 New York “ 40 





With these views of the vast importance of free dis- 


Its main purpose 


and that decision will determine the future 


No pains will be spared to make the “Free Desaten” 


seit di , a useful and interesting Newspaper, to the citizens of | Madder, “ 
sion into the Union, and thus cause us to as-| the whole Western country. 





Especial attention will be given to the publication of 


Iron, bar, « 44 5 


Com, “ 25 T.Island, “ 7u 75 
Cae. * 31 S. Petre, cr., lb. 9 10 
Hops, east., Ib. 43 | Shot, baz, 175 200 
Hay, ton, $10 11 Soap, No. 54; Ib. 6 6 
Hemp, cwt., 5 50 6 00 No. 2, “ 5 51-2 
Indigo-- Turpentine,gal. 75 100 
Carraccas, 1.1 75 Tallow, Ib. '. % 
Manilla, “ 150 1 62 Teas— 


Imperial, Ib. 90 85 
Gunp’wder, “ 90 85 
Y. Hyson, “ 75 85 
Souchong, “ 62 70 
Tin p.} X,p. 12 50 
block, Ib. 
Tobacco 
Va Cav.,, lb. 35 to 45 


Hoop, “ 6 84 
d, pig, “ 44 
ar, 2 a9 
Whitedry “ 10 124 
In oil, keg, 2 37 2 75 
Red, lb. 124 15 
Logweed, Ib. 44 





Cut, Ib. 34 OG «“ 12 Lump, 16 
20 Ky.No.1,6tw. 83 
Nutmegs 124 13 SO “ No, 2. 74 
Vinegar, gal 12 
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that?” “Near sixty.” “ITow many children hast thou | Isle belonged to herself, and no stranger coveted | to give a manifestation to those principles, till | express their surprise and thanks, at the almost mi-| Volume II.--I approve most full 


The National Anti-Slavery Standard and Emancipa- 


tor of last week each contained along and _ interesting 
letter from James Canning Fuller, of Skaneatelas, New 
York, to Joseph Sturge, giving an account of a travel he 
recently made into Kentucky. The object of the jour- 
ney was to redeem a family of slaves, and was underta- 
ken at the instance—as it would appear from the Ictter, 
though it is not so stated —of Gerrit Smith, one of 
whose family, Anne Carroll Fitzhugh, it would furthe 
sppear, having considered herself under some especial 
accountability in the matter, 

“Anne Carroll litzhugh,” says the letter, “is the 
daughter of the late Col. Wm. Fitzhugh, a_ slaveholder, 
who formerly resided in Hagerstown, Maryland. About 
twenty three years ago, he removed to Gennessee in 
his state, bringing with him about twenty of his human 
chattels, all of whom by the law of this state of 1817, 
became free, having. left the remainder of his slaves on 
his plantation in Maryland. Mammy Lachacl, who 
nursed the Colonel's wife on the birth of James Fitz- 
hugh, and also, that of his sister Ann, gave to the former 
a boy, whose name was “Sam,” and to the letter a girl; 
who was called Harriet, They-grew up together, and 
ultimately their friendship ripened into affection; and as 
they were desirous of forming a matrimonial connexion, 
James wrote to his sister Ann, who was then about 18 
years of age, to enquire of her if she would give him 
Harriet, that she might become Sam’s wife.” 

Consent was given, 

In the course of events, James Fitzhugh removed 
from Maryland to the state of Kentucky, and his pecun- 
iary affairs became embarrassed, & his creditors clamorous 
for adjustment of their claims; and it appeared certain that 
ultimately his effects would be submitted to sale by the 
Sheriff, and a report being current that he had no good 
title to Harriet, one of his creditors, in payment of his 
debt, prevailed on him to let him have Sam, Harrict, and 
their first born child, which he did, and the purchaser 
Gabriel Jackson, afterwards sold them to Samuel Worth- 
ington, a Mississsippi cotton planter.” 

This Samuel Worthington was not at this time resi 
ding in Mississippi, but on another estate in Harrods- 
burgh, Ky. 

The account, which friend Fuller gives of his jour- 
ney, the negotiation for the purchase of the slaves, and 
the variety of incidents he met by the way, is truly in- 
teresting and characteristic. 
saying that the negotiations ended in the purchase of the 
family for the generous sum of $3500, for the following 
passage, which gives an account of a visit our friend 
paid to Ashland, the residence of Henry Clay, We 
commend it to our northern admirers of Henry Clay 
and more especially to those abolitionists who still cling 
to a party that hasj already informally nominated this 
men for the next presidential term. 

«AndI also wished to see the imported cattle and 


We have only room, after 


plantation of Henry Clay, whose testimony of himeclf 
is, “that every pulsation of his heart beats high for liber- 
ty.” I learned at the stage office that there was no 
stage to Harrodsburg until the day following, and were 
I to goon to Frankfort, should not reach the place of 
destination any sooner than by remaining in Lexington 
one day and taking stage the succeeding day, which en- 
abled me to accomplish my wishes. Directly after 
breakfast I started for Ashland, which is about one and a 
half miles from the city. On reaching it | went to the 
the front door to which there is neither knocker, bell-pull 
er or knob handle. How unlike General Harrison’s Log 
Cabin at North Bend, where political friends assert that 
the latch string was always hanging out, so that an old 
soldier or friend of the General’s could always have en- 
trance and a welcome to his board. I stood for some 
time in front of the house viewing it as having been 
reared and its inmates sustained by the toil of unrequit 
ted labor, and then recurred to the political station of its 
owner, & in doing so involuntarily thought of our mutu. 
al friend,Joshua Leavitt; it was scarcely an involuntary 
thought, for it was suggested by the beautiful appearance 
and effect produced of a ccdar tree on either side of the 
Senator’s door, shooting up, each of them, with  three- 
stems. Thecedar Joshua has chosen for the crest of 
the third political party, and thinks, when the Hickory 
of Tennessee, the Elm of New York, the Buckeye of 
Ohio, and the Persimmon of Virgin ia; shall have perish 
ed into oblivion, the cedar shall stretch its arms over the 
nation. I suppose the Hickory, for its toughness and 
the smallness of the kernel of the nut, is an emblem of 
old Jackson; the Elm, a crroked warping timber, of Van 
Buren; the Buckeye, bearing a poisonous fruit, of Har- 
rison; and the Persimmon, a Virginia weed, the ‘“ab- 
straction” of a worn-out soil, an emblem of John Tyler. 
The Kentucky Cedar; the native state of Birney, is of 
a slow stunted growth, generally a ragged looking thing, 
and after many years growth, becomes fit for a post in 
rail fences, and it may be sometimes used as a whipping 
post forthe poor slave. Some of us northern freemen 
have been whippedand lacerated by new  organization- 
ists tocompel us to take shelter under the Kentucky 
Cedar , but itis no go, and the tree, I hope, will soon be 
removed, and if an emblem of a tree kind must be used, 
Ict us have a “fruit-bearing one.” As it would appear 
clownish to strike at Senator’s Clay’s door with the heel 
of one’s shoe or boot, I concluded I would seek some 
other way of entrance, and went round to the other side 
of the house, there finding a closed door, and as there 
were no steps other than loose square blocks, free from 
mortar, supposed that was nota place for entry, and pro- 
ceeded: when opposite the window I saw some colored 
people, anda little black girl came to me. I asked her 
if Henry Clay’s wife was at home? - Her reply—Yes, 
I wishtosee her. She then desired meto walk around 
that way, which brought me to the door I was first at» 
and in a little time she opened it, and I handed her my 
card, desiring her to give it to her mistress and say that 
I wished to see some of the mmportted stock. She bro’t 
word that there was no white men about to show it, 

I construed this message to mean thata black man 
had not brains enough to showa bull, cow, or calf. I 
told her to go back and say I came from England, and a 
black man would answer the purpose as well asa white 
man, She hesitated to do so, and as I saw a colored man 
approaching the house, I went out to meet him, and 
said, “Where wert thou raised ?” 

“Washington.” 

“Did Henry Clay buy thee ?” 

“Yes,” 

“I wish to sce his improved catile.” 

“The man who has the care of them is in the orch- 
ard,” pointing me to it. I said, “I will go to him, and 
I want an apple.” As I went along I sawa little boy 
who appeared to be going the same way, and I asked 
if it was so, and being answered in the affirmative, call- 
ed to him and said I would go withhim. He appeared 
an active lively lad, with an intelligent countenance, and 
I am mistaken if nature did not dwell within his bosom. 
“Canst’thou read?” “Dost thou goto school ?” “No.” 
“Is there a school for colored peopleon Henry Clay’s 
plantation? “No.” “How old art thou?” “Don’t 
know.”—This boy i suppose was about eight or nine 
years old, After walking a little way, was met by a 
white man, who said the man who had charge of the 
cow stock was on the other farm, and that he would 
send forhim, ‘The man whomI was conversing with 
I found to be a Sussex county man.—I wish English- 
men would not live with slaveholders, or go to reside in 
slave states, I said if he would send for him, I would 
go to the orchard and get a few apples. On getting to 
the orchard I saw a woman at work with her needle, 


and as I wished to converse with her, and see her 
“but,” I walked towards her, and surveying her a 


pioment or so, watching the celerity of her hand, I said, 
“how old art thou?” “A big fifty.” “How old is 


had?” “15 or 16,” “Colored 
people do not know where their children is, for they are 


‘Where are they ?” 


sent all over the country.” “Where wast thou raised?” 
“Washington.” “Did Henry Clay buy thee there ?”— 
“Yes.” “How many children hadst thou then ?”— 
“Four.” “Where are they?” “I don’t know, they tell 
me they are dead.” “How many husbands hast thou 
had?” “Two,” “Ts thyg§rst dead 1” “Yes.” “Did 
Clay buy thy present husband ?” “No he is a free man.” 
“Yes,” 

The hut in which this source of wealth lives is neith- 
then 


“Did he come on with thee ?” 


er as good, nor as well fluored as my stable. I 
turned away into the orchard, where several slaves were 
engaged in picking fruit, and asked one of the young 
men if they were taught to read on this plantation. 

“No,” 

Having seen all I wanted, I made for the mansion, and 

found the man was there who had been sent for,  Hav- 
ing a whip under his arm, I told him I need notask who 
he was, secing he carried his badge of anthority’ with 
him. He asked me if I wished to see the imported 
cattle. I said yes, when they replied that they had but 
liitle, and that was all out from home: that Mr, Clay’s 
sons have the most, and as there was no fu loode d, 
supposed it was not worthseeing. I said it could not 
be. They then made out there were two full b looded 
calves, but I was satisfied with what Ihad seen, and 
only wanted to fecl in my own hand the weight of a 
short handled but ponderous whip, which the possessor 
said was his riding whip, but had been broken,— and 
that it answered two purp)ses, that of a riding whip, 
and ‘occasionally to whip them off,” alluding to the 
siaves, What, my friend, is to be learned from these 
gleaningsat Ashland—from the doings of our mutual 
friend, Joseph John Gurney’s “dear friend,” Henry 
Clay !!—Why, that he buys human kind, male and fe- 
male, on the spot, which, of all others under 
ought to be freedom’s own ground, and which ought 
not to be tainted with the tread of a slave’s foot, or 
cursed with his presence. 
Perhaps thou art not aware that when a coffle of slaves 
some time since was marched by the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, on which was floating in the breeze the star-span- 
gled banner, one of them sarcastically sung— 


Hail Columbia, happy land! 
Hail, ye heroes, heaven-born band ! 


It reminds me of Moore’s sarcasm— 


“The fustian flag that proudly waves 
In splendid mockery o'er a land of slaves.” 


heaven, 


We also learn that Henry Clay keeps immortal mind, 
made in God’s own image, and destined like ourselves 
and like himself, to endless happiness or to eternal mis- 
ery; that he keeps such in eternal bondage, in Egyp- 
tian darkness !! What ate we to expect of a man who 
ean buy, sell, or barter humanity ? And what is homan- 
ity ? Itis not God’s creation, and designed to be 
Christ’s by redemption? If it be so, what isits value 2 
Estimate the sufferings in the Garden of Gethsemane 
and the death and sufferings on Calvary’s cross; if the 
atonement there made, and the triumphant resurrection- 
and glofious ascension of our Redeemer can tothe full 
extent be appreciated, while in this mortal coil, the ques- 
tion can be answered, And, shall the man who does this 
and clothes another with unlimited, irresponsible _power 


who is cons idercd heir presumptive to the Presidential 
chair, be sustained by American Abolitionists? Heaven 
forbid ! “God and all nature cry out against it.’— 
Yet loud as may be the cry, and convincing as may be 
its sound, for it proceeds from the trumpet that does notl 
give an uncertain sound, yetI fear there are those in 
our ranks so wedded, and so welded into party, that po- 
litical bondage wi!l make them, when they want to serve 
their political bias, and think they are thereby serving 
their country and themselves, will be found swerving 
from the right and from their country’s real good. Do 
not think that Clay is “a sinner above oll other men.” — 
I think not so of him; as far as I learnt he had abvut six- 
ty slaves, and they appear to be well fed for slaves, wel 
clothed and many of them are well formed, fine grown 
persons. I would here remark that the superior condi- 
tion of Kentucky colored people over those of Maryland 
and Virginia cannot help striking a very superficial ob- 
server, and I account for it by their being better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, less worked, and the best of the species kep; 
for bread. In the afternoon I called at the house Rob- 
ert Wickliffe, Sen., for several years a member of the 
State Senate, and in my way out of his beautiful pleasure 
ground fell in with a very smart, active, colored boy, of 
whom I queried— 

“Can’st thou read?” 

“No.” 

“Dost thou go to school ?” 

“How old art thou ?” 

He artlessly, and with a good deal of innocency 
cheerfulnes, said, “Not very old.” 

I told him that was no answer tothe question, and 
and repeated it, when he said, 
“Two or three,” 
Now this boy could not be, I think, less than eight or 
nine. Robert Wickliffe, Sen., is a large slaveholder, and 
has emancipated some slaves which were his wife’s 


and 


previous to their marriage, assigning in a_ printed 
His son Robert, 
was elected to the State Legislature by a majority of 
106, over C.M. Clay, yet I learnt that little or no de- 
pendence could be placed on the result of this contest, 
for those who voted against Clay, would not consent 
that the law of 1833 should be repealed, and many tho’t 
that neither of them ought to be sent tothe Legislature; 
but Wickliffe it is said, spent $5000 in bribery and in- 
toxicating drinks, and I suppose Clay’s hands are not 
quite clear in these resp égtie 

From Lexington I went forward to Harrodsburg, and 


was glad to find that my staying at the former place had 
not impeded my progressing in the object of my journey, 
for Samuel Worthington had been over to the election 
and returned to Harro dsburg shortly after reaching it. 


pamplet that she is an abolitionist. 








From the Madison County Abolitionist, 
IRELAND! DEAR, SWEET IRELAND. 
Every movement, at home or abroad, for the 
elevation of the Green Isle, is looked upon by 
us with interest, intense interest. We have 
read of Grattan, of Curran, of the Emmets who 
suffered for their devotion to the cause of free- 
dom; and since we put on our ‘“¢oga virilis,” 
we have yielded up our *theart’s best affection” 
without measure, to Daniel O’Connell. Is he 
not a man? every inch of him? Ishe nota gi- 
ant? Look at his history. Watch him for the 
| last eighteen years, and then tell us. What a 
power in Parliament. ‘There he stands, the 
orator, eloquent, classic, original; the ‘House 
of Commons,” thrilling at his touch, as the harp 
vibrates when its cords are swept by some Irish 
bard, as he sits at the door at even-tidet and 
sings— 
“ Treland, dear Ireland, when wilt thou be free? 
When shall thy children repose 
Within the deep shade of Linenry’s tree? 
O, Ireland! God only knows, 
Yet that tree with its branches long wither’d and 
dead, 
Once more is leafing out green, 
So my hopes fail me not, I shall yet rest my head 
Within its broad shadow, I ween. 
O Ireland! in thy soil lie pillowed the. dead, 
Who fought for sweet liberty, 
Of thee shall it never never be said, 
Thy children, thy children are free?” 
And there yor behold him the patriot, with 
a heart full of his country’s wrongs, urging his 
countrymen up tothe redress of those wrongs 
by strong and powerful appeals to them, of their 











past greatness and glory, of the day whea the 


or owned her. 


and democracy as they are of wit, and he wh« 


its hil!-sides. 


with ‘stultiloquence,’’ never. 


temples, full of thorns. 


are benefitted. In some things, they undoubted- 
ly are: but few are there, who do not imbibe a 
contractedness of spirit upon settling ta the Uni- 
ted States. ‘Their hatred ofcolored men is all 
artificial. It is the venom of @merican Repub- 
licanism that circulates through their vetas;t urn- 
ing their blood to water, and withering and 
blighting the free and generous soul that the 
Great God made; for we aver that all travellers 
are falsifisd, or that an Irishman, in his mansion 
at Dublin, or in his hovel on the bogs of Limer- 
ick, eannot be owf-sized in soul. For greatness 
of soul, he ean compare with a world, without 
fear of being out-measured. We always look 
with great interest upon the son of Erin 
who lands in our midst. Ignorant of our 
customs, jovial, gencrous to a fault, his 
apprenticesliip soon commences. Le soon finds 
himself among a people who rank ‘niggers’” as 
brute beasts,and himself as next to niggers; who 
will prey upon him like harpics, and give him 
to understand that God made hima‘ clodhop- 
per,’ and ¢hem to use him as such. Why 
should he not hate the colored man? — Ishe 
not placed the lowest on the scale ef graduation 
—down among catile; and does not the Irishman 
see himsclf measured by him, in the esteem of 
the wise, the politic, the virtuous, democratic, 
religious public? Does he not feel, that upon 
him there is resting a prejudice, thatin his case, 
flows forth to his ruin, not for his color’s sake, 
but for his condition? He fled from the fanes 
of the British lion to the eagle’s eyrie for pro- 
tection, and has made but an exchange of pr- 
vourers. ‘The eagle’s talons are as_ sharp as 
the lion’s teeth. Are there not the meanest ele- 
ments in our republicanism, of any political phi- 
losophy in the world? Pure despotism is queen- 
ly in its charaeteristics, by its side. She throws 
her anaconda coils about a man, and breaks the 
bones of his spirit without any cheating or de- 
ceit. She wears herinsignia of oflice—her gold 
boots and spurs, and fastens them on a woman’s 
heel, to prove her “God-given right’ to erush 
God’s spirit in a man: and he who submits to 
have the Juggernaut of power roll at the “word 
of command,” over his prostrate body, does it 
with hiseyes open. ‘There is no chance to be 
duped, But Aere,on a soil rich with dlood, if he 
lays him down, itis as fatal as the poisoned 
shirt of Nerissus. 

But we must not make this article too long.-- 
One point we wish to impress upon ouf pro- 
slavery readers, viz: ‘That Ireland is waking up; 
and that a more spirited movement than ever 
is being made for Ireland’s enfranchisement.— 
Mectings to raise funds and to inspirit the Irish, 
are held in different parts of this country. We 
notice in the last Western State Journal, that a 
large one was held at Syracuse, at which three 
cheers were given for Daniel O’Connelk ‘This 
will be repaid by and bye, witha letter from 
O'Connell to his counirymen on the supsjecT oF 
SLAVERY, and hen comes the “tug of war,’-— 
Jreland gets sympathy for her oppressed, and 
she pays us back in the samecoin. We love to 
see tie Irish in this country consistent lovers of 
liberty,and they will make the welkin ring three 
cheers for Ireland and the anti-slavery enter- 
prize. 


PRINCIPLES, 

T'wo things are essential to a good govern- 
ment. Body and soul, or principles, and the 
forms in which the prineiples are to be habvited. 
Good principles are the first; good forms, through 
which to give those principles an exhibition, a 
second essential; a Jack of either, makes the go- 
vernment a bad one. Principles unrepresented 
are of little force; they walk by moonlight, and 
the dawn of the morning hides them. ‘They are 
spiritual, and thus invisible when disembodied. 
They are intangible, because impalpable, and 
what does not touch, is not touched. On the 
other hand, forms without the spirit are of no 
less impotency; mere pillars of salt; unmoved 
andimmovable. ‘They fail to be of any practi- 
cal advantage to mankind, when disconnected 
with the soul, that gives them grace and beauty. 
Now, a nation which has defective princi- 
ples, and a perfect organization, acts more 
efficiently than one which has good _prin- 
ciples and a defective organization; though 
every organization partakes more or less of the 
nature and vitality of its principles. If to this 
remark there is any exception, the American 
people can furnish it. With principles indes- 
tructibly true, and forms adapted to give an 
« Alto Relievo” projection to them, so that the 
world might see their entire beauty, we are los- 
ing the spirit and the form too. Body and soul 
are dying. If any ask the proof; here itis. In 
this country, there are two million slaves; and the 
great body of the people knowing this fact, are 
as unconcerned, aye, more so, than they would 
be to learn that Vermont raised, in the last five 
years, 3,000,000 pounds of merino wool. ‘This 
shows the sowd is dying, expiring. ‘I'he pro- 
cess is a slow one, but none the less sure.— 
Now forthe body. At the North, we have 
given our principles an outshadowing; that is, 
the form is a proper domicil for the spirit. All 
our governmental principles have taken the form 
oftaw. “Thereis their home: Safe there, they 
are secure every where. Unprotected there, 
safe nowhere. Freedom, with a constitutional, 
heavenborn right to law, as its great exponent, 
has nowhere to lay its head, when it is denied 

residence there. As the life of law, is rrer- 
pom, and the exponent or representative of free- 


the law, and of freedom’s great ‘cONSTITUTIQNAL 
EXPOUNDER.’ is in the worst possible condition. 

Remember, that the soul dies first. While it 
lives, actually lives, the body is alive and active. 
The soul gives itlife. Forms die last. ‘To 
this worst possible condition, the abandonment 
of our principles, and a disregard of our forms, 
we, as a people, are fast approximating. <A few 
years of apathy, such as have chequered our his- 
thory for the past, and the soul dies, and the 
body is inhumed by slavery. A backward view 
confirms this. Who can tell why this nation 
was unvisited by mobs, till the great mob in 
Baltimore, that razed Reverdy Johnson’s house? 
O, the answer is easy. When there is the spirit 
of law in a people’s heart, the letter of the law 
is always respected, Now, slavery having 
been faithfully at work undermining the princi- 
ples of freedom in the people’s heart, never 
could see her success suflicient to warrant her 











in over-breaking the visible boundaries erected 


The Irish, at home, are as full of kindness 
»| be futile to war against our forms; she kept en- 
tirely aloof from any rash act in this: quarter, 
and plied with extra assiduity her treason against 
She succeeded, and drove free- 
dom from our midst, and then commenced the 
A soulless people, she well knew, were 
alawless people; and in disregard of all légal 
enactments, ofall constitutional provisions, she 
wakes up her-blood-bounds on sreedom’s trail, 


knows any thing of the Irish character, knows 
that it is es bright as the streams that gush down 
It is seldom that a foolish Trish- 
man is found. Drank you may often find them; 
ragged, saucy because drank, but oppressed mobs. 
Moreover, it 
takes a residence in this country, to spoil the 
spirit of an Irishman. Free ag the air of the land 
he loves, in his feelings, he runs away from his 
own country to this, that he may twine our rose 
and his shamrock together, and bind them as a 
blushing evergreen about his bros: but alas, he 
finds our rose, ashe presses the wreath to his 


Few Irishmen emigrate to this country who 


dum, is law; a people that rids itself of the life of 


within some twelve years. 
that while the spirit was alive among us, it woulc 


our principles. 


and hunts her like a partridge on the mountains. 
How she has swept the whole North! 
every town, village and city, has felt her power. 
“She has come like a despot king, 
And has swept the earth with a conqueror’s step 
And the air with a spirit’s wing.” 

From the loftiest dignitary, to the humblest citi- 
zen, all have felt her power. Justice is dead; 
her broad branches are leafless. She casts no 
shadow in whieh the weary and the way-worn 
can repose. From her towering top, to the 
very bottom root, she is withered, and stands 
up only as a searred memorial of slavery’s 
“ligatning shock”? power. So, too, with her 
administration, Ifis idle to talk of the adminis- 
tration of justice, of the majesty of law, and its 
sanctity in this country. How few feel as they 
should feel. How few feel that they are, in an 
important sense, the representatives of the law, 
and exclaim when law is violated and innocent 
citizens beaten, that their bodies are sore from 
the blows inflicted by mobocrats, in violation of 
LAW.--Jadison County Abolitionist. 
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WE HAVE TOR JOS, PRIESTLEY 


PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best Anfibilious 
Medicine that we have ever used in our families. We 
are acquainted with several families in this city who 
give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same tine, cer- 
tainty of action. —V.Y. Lwaminer, 

MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 
truly valuable Antibilidus Pills bave been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico, and Texas, 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 


ive. 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 
they were induced, by a friead, to try a Bow of Dr. 
Peers Pills. 

‘They are in use as a Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same 
time; though, in their eporaage: producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility.» 

Doeoetor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used. JOHN CASE, M. D. 
For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, I 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
other kinds. R. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 
The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 

MERSON, is considered sufficient. 

[ have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr. 
Jos. Fiiestly Peters Vegetable Antibilious Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famity Meprcine I have ever used. 


Given up to Die. 


Tow many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the casiest taken, 
Consumption 

Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 
that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges would cure when noth- 
ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 
have added their testimony to that eflect. 


Coughs and Colds, 


neglected, Jead to consumption and death, when a few of 
the Lozenges would effect a cure in one or two days. Try 
them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 
Over 3,000 persons have given their names within 
the last vear as a reference of the wonderful virtues of 
these Cough Lozenges. ‘They cure al! recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones, 

The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oneida Confer- 
ence, was given up as incurable, believed to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, till he tried these Lozenges. ‘They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his dutics as a minister of the 
gospel, He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world, He has witness- 
ed their effects on several others, and always with the 
happiest results. He says so great a remedy through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the face of the 
eaith, 

The Rev. Doctor Eastmond, of this city, gave a 

few to a lady, a friend of his, who had been given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption. The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use; and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 
Mr. Henry S. Banker, 97 Green st, was cured of a 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had- no effect on, 
him whatever, 

Ar.G.T. Matthcws,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all the usual symptoms of consumption, ‘I'he Lo- 
zenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
restored him to perfect health. He says they are the 
greatest medicine in the world. 

When such clergymen asthe Rev. Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Haneock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
need not hesitate to place reliance upon it, Such are 
Sherman’s Lozenges, 

Children Die 


of worms, after months and sometimes years of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cause—litile sus 
pecting worms are literally eating them up. Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges have cured hundreds and 
thoazands of such cases. Any child will take them. 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 

Proved in more than 400,000 cases to be infallible; the 
only certain worm-destroying medicine ever discovered, 
Many diseases arise from worms and occasiou long and 
intense suffering and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often afflicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them. ; 

Mr. J, Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her stomach was as 
large as a groWn person’s, her arms and legs so swollen 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she 
could eat as much as two laboring men. ‘T'wo celebra- 
ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; 
the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- 
couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to. death alone, to take her out 
of her misery. Mr, Murphy believing it a case of 
worms, gave hera box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with joy beaming in her eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child’s life. The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms in one 
living mass, she afterwards counted over 8U0 that were 
discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count. 
The child was literally eaten up with them—another 
living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 


My Poor Back 


will break, it is so weak, and pains me constantly. 
What shallI do? Get one of Sherman’s Poor man’s 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you in a 
few hours, as itdid Mr. Hoxie. 

sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster. 

The test strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 
sovereign remedy for pains, or weakness in the back, 
loins, side, breast, neck, ‘limbs, joints, rheumatism, 
lumbago, &c. &c. 

Several persons have called at the warehouse, to 








Knowing full well, 


Almost 


raculous cure these plasters have effected, - 

{| Jos. IW. Hoxie, Esq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumatism, as to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance; was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal retief he had received from the best 
of all remedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N, J., an 
old Revolutionary “Soldier, was so afflicted with Rheu- 
-matism, that he eould searcely help himself—these 
plasters entively cured him, 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr, A. Sherman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct. A. Sher- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm. H, Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A, Avery & Co, Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co, Ripley; A. Graham & Co. Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
Most every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
Indies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BUCKS. 

Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States, 

Twentieth Edition of Mason’s Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn ‘Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work, By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, ete, etc; 
and by his brother, ‘T. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, ete.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions. ‘The Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each’lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “Mason's Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One, Itis intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
flarp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections. And the collecting into a 
rconvenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard ‘Tunes, isa service to church choits and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. ‘The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the pubtic, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestewed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 
From numerous Recommendations the following are 
selected. 

From the Boston Spectator. 
We hope allwill encourage ‘Jason's Sacred Harp- 
Wespeak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 
From the New York Evangelist, 

Mason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title 
| page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
of church music extant, for congregations any-where. 

From the Baptist Advocate. 
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"i Mr. Billings, Professor of Sacred Music, 
ason’s Socred-Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 


ever seen, It is emphatically sacred music, I will en- 


courage its general introduction, 

Irom the Journal. 
We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. ‘The voluine 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 
almost unequalled richness. It may justly by entitled | 
“the beauties of music,” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- | 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest effect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. ‘The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate tosentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M, Hamilton, Diveetor of music in the 

Vethodist Church, Wheeling. 
We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
; music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song, 
| 'l’he tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and itis a desireable collection for churches and 
schools. 


{ 


Just Published. 


Vol. IL—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Music.—Vol, II. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, ete, etc. ‘This volume docs 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variety as regards style, .metre and 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 
hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 
surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, 

The following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 
From a Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic .A- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
nously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th, 
“The Sacred Harp, Vol, U1, has been carefully 
examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work,” j 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor to fdtnish [1 THe Sacrep Harp,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 
C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y. of the Academy. 


From the “Handel Musical Socicty,” of W. R, College, 
Hudson, 

Tur Sacrep Harp, Votume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished, By order of the Society, 

W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Observer.] 


Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol, 2nd.-We hesitate not, most coufidently to recom- 
mend this as_ a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press, Jt will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr. Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and classical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, ‘The beau- 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself, 

From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 

un College, 

Fora few years past, we have made selections for 
Church Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volume. I 
have ever esteened it a beautiful collection, comprising a 
Pn variety of chaste and approved tunes in all the usua 
uretres, , 
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FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS 





ns 
BOR SALE, 

A delightful Country Seat, situated upon a McAdam. 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellent neigh} 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house containi sae 

s, a hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 cellars: alee eS 
rooms, a , & plazza, a pore nd 3 cellars; also a goal 
frame barn with a carriage house and stable; a well 
cistern and a spring. ‘The grounds are well planted with 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and embellishes 
with shrubs and evergreens, pr 

A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land, Toe; 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town. The raf 
provements comprise an excellent brick house containing 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a large cellar; Also ‘ 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garden and an 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple and pear trees, The 
is part level and part rolling, 

‘A superior Country Seat, distant 5 mile 
with 2 acres of good land, 10 of which are in cultivation; 
and 10 in wood, ‘The buildings consist of an tnaalien 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch and ae 
—— : brick yo a — spring house, a carriage and 
smoke house. ‘The grounds are well stocked with « 
coals peach, pear, a maha aes ——_ 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cc * se — 

ae : , ape vines. This 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fortune, 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a beautiful 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society. 

A fertile Parra of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with 4 rooms 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. ‘The land is good 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs, and fan 
ced with posts and rails. 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town 
and close toa McAdamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar anda porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs. The 
land is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, locas 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrious 
and populous district, The house isin Cottage style 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar anda 
gallery. ‘The outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, ‘The grounds aro planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells with 
pumps, and a small stream. 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation,. 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: also % 
frame barns, a milk louse, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paled, The land is chiefly in grass, good 
quality and well located for tillage. 

A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Turhpike road, 
8 miles from town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar, a Cistern, 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, peach, 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. Thig 
land is good, well watered with springs, and located on 
both sides ef the road. 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture, sits 
auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnati, 
near a populous town, ‘The improvements consist of a 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, 2 wells, 
2 orchards, a garden with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quince, 
plum, peach and pear trees, The soil consists of rich 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
with numerous splings. 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchard of 
200 apple, plum, peach -and cherry trees, good kinds, 
The land is of good quality, and is in the vicinity of a 
church and a school. 

A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in fillage, 
situated 28 miles from town, upon a Turnpike road, 
in ahealthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churches and sobools. ‘The improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagon 
and asmoke houses; also a garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springs and a run, 

A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 
upon a road,and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs; also a well, a peach orchard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, The land is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced. 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a Turnpike 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, an 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellar 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gar- 
den, 2 wells, several springs and acreek, The soil is 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 

A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. There are 50 
acres in cultivation, a two story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, and a good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees, ‘The land is rich 
and level. 

A Farm of 185 acres. with 65 in tillage, located upon 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 
Tt has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. The soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niami 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse built in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com- 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, ® 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘The soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs andthe Miamiriver. It consists of hill and 
vale advantageously located for culture, 

A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon aT'urnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town im the Miami Valley. The improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and a 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door; 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. The soil con- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage. 
Itis a superior farm. 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio in 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
acorn crib, a stable,and several log houses: also an 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberty and asparagus beds, ‘The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for culture. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full iv information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letfer postage paid. where a-list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. ; 

Farmers and Citizens. who wish to dispose of their 
estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
of an extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
effected, 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest ypon 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 per cent, at 20 days sight 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as the 
payment is advised by the English Bankers. The mon- 
ey can be sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrsf 
Baring, Brothers & Co, London, tothe account 0 
‘Thomas Emery of Cincinnati. 

Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
of England Notes bought and sold. 

E:igrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua- 
ble information, which the experience of more than nine 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables me 

ive. Apply to 
to give, APPIY  HOMAS EMERY, Eetate 


Ss from town, 











and Money Agent, We. 11, East Fourth St. 
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